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THE WAYFARER 


B One cause for thanksgiving this month is the high-ranking 
book The Vital Center (By Arthur Schlesinger; Houghton 
Mifflin, $3). This book is like a gusty November wind scatter- 
ing political shibboleths about as if they were dry oak leaves 
on a Sunday in the park. What's wrong (says Mr. Schlesinger) 
is nothing so simple as the USA—USSR clash; the real trouble 
is the emotional shock we are in, due to “a global change of 
life.” Science and technology have wrought swift changes in 
in our world, while we cling desperately to an old-world 
structure, because forsooth we are afraid. The author calls for 

program which will anger some and inspire others to new 
thoughts and deeds. 


& And now medical science crashes through with that long- 
hoped-for boon: a cure for the common cold. So claimed a 
radio voice, promising that soon an innocent-appearing little 
tablet “taken orally” will stop C.C. dead in its tracks. This ts 
ereat news to untold millions who have been resigned to 
periodic tussles with the enemy who deploys sneezes and 
sniffles sans discrimination ‘mong high and low. ‘The news 
should have been proclaimed aloud with trumpet, for it has 
far-reaching implications for humankind. One is on the eco- 
nomic side, for there should now be released for other uses 
(such as dusting the typewriter) the box of Kleenex kept so 
handily in the lower drawer of any well-furnished desk. Yet 
my radio voiced the news calmly, as though it were just a 
few lines of script and of no greater import than the weather 
report which followed. But, if the words be true, they foretell 
an accomplishment on a par with such gifts to mankind as, 
say, the discovery of electricity or the perfection of asepsis. 


& [The shores of the East River in New York are reminiscent 
these days of a southwestern boomtown in the oil-discovery 
days. A tall structure is thrusting its framework upward, rising 
high above the surrounding mess of levelled slums, slaughter 
houses, et al. The Secretariat Building, eventually to be a 
shaft-like skyscraper of 39 storeys, is now in the “skeleton” 
stage, looking rather like a carefully arranged pile of two- 
sided packing-cases, stacked to a perilous height. The building 
itseli is the symbol of a perilous idea: that the UN (as a 
featured writer in this issue insists) is THE way. Millions 
believe this is so, and that any other way leads only to dis- 
solution, destruction and despair. 


& A formal little card announces that John and Rena 
Karefa-Smart are now living in Ibadan, Nigeria, where John 
(a graduate of McGill University Medical School) is teaching 
in the Department of Public Health of the University Medi- 
cal School. These two young people were reunited in Amster- 
dam 1948, when both were delegates to the Conference. Since 
then they have lived in Rotifunk town, where John’s uncle 
is Tribal Chieftain and where Rena (born in New England, 
USA) has been learning new words (at least two native 
languages) and new ways. We look to more news of these 
SCMers, when they have been assimilated (and vice versa) into 
their new life in the university city of Ibadan. 


& Since war's end there has been a rising protest against 
segregation in the army, were the system has lagged far be- 
hind the Navy's more advanced policy. In October, an article 
in this magazine voiced discontent with Army’s undemocratic 
way and, presto, as INTERCOLLEGIAN rolled freshly off the press, 
the Army announced its new policy, which it says is essentially 
like the Navy's and so discrimination-free. While INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN cannot claim credit for this fait accompli, our article 
told where we stand. 


& In political-minded November, I recall pungent lines by 
James Russell Lowell: 
“New occasions leach new duties: 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” —GS. 


What and by Whom 


UN IS STILL THE WAY says Dorothy B. Robins, who makes frequent 
college visits as a representative of the Collegiate Council for 


DEMOCRACY’S CHRISTIAN BASI!S was given as an address before a 
New York City audience by Nels F. S. Ferre, Scandinavian-ac- 
cented Professor of Christian Theology, teaching (as of January 


LUTHER: ON CHRISTIAN LIBERTY is by John T. McNeill of the 
Union Theological Seminary, whose ‘Books of Faith and Power’’ 
is a classic summation of certain books which are part of our 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, as — Decem- 
ber 10, 1948 by the UN Assembly .... eo 


WHY COMMUNISM DRAWS MEN, by Professor Matthew Spinka of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, is reprinted from Student, which 
is New Zealand’s alter ego to USA’‘s Intercollegian . . . 10 


CITIZENSHIP IN A FRATERNITY HOUSE is by President Kenneth |. 
Brown, who wrote this for Banta’s Greek Exchange by whose 
gracious permission we reprint the article here . . . . 12 


CITIZENSHIP IN YOUR VOCATION is written by Elizabeth Bradley 
(Mrs. Dwight B.) editor, free-lancer, crusader for social justice, 
whose newest venture we're told is emceeing a religious tele- 


GOSPEL THROUGH SICKNESS is by Bill Ellis, written introspectively 
after recovery from a near-fatal illness which struck in Prague 
while he was studying in the university there . . . . . W5 


HELP WANTED IN ASIA was written by Winburn Thomas in Korea 
just before he left there for ‘‘Whitby’’ and other conferences in 
America. As Reconstruction Secretary for WSCF, he is again 


NOW KNOW NSA is by Ralph Lee Smith, newly elected Public Rela- 
tions Officer, operating from NSA headquarters in Madison, 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE ON CITIZENSHIP IN THE KINGDOM is by 
Bryant Drake, who heads the Department of apne Education of 


the Congregational Christian Churches ._. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

“Be Still and Know” 16 

Spires and Briars (J.0.N.) . 18 Books 
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Says DOROTHY B. ROBINS 


A maassavor MAKIN rapped _ his 
gavel. [he delegates settled into 
quiet in their seats, the lights 
brightened over the dais backed by 
the blue and gold map of the world, 
and the Fourth Session of the Gen- 
ergaAssembly had begun. 

As I listened to the welcoming 
words of the acting President, my 
eyes roamed around the huge as- 
sembly hall at Flushing Meadows, 
picking up the famous statesmen 
and personalities—Vishinsky of Rus- 
sia, Bevin of Britain, Schumann of 


France, Acheson, Jessup, Austin and, 
Mrs. Roosevelt of the United States, 


Romulo of the Philippines, Man- 
uilsky of the Ukraine, Malik of 
Lebanon. In all, eighteen foreign 
ministers were seated before me, ac- 
claiming by their very presence that 
the official member governments 
consider the annual town meeting 
of the United Nations a gathering of 
the greatest importance, a confer- 
ence to which they must send their 
most accomplished representatives. 

Two days earlier I sat in another 
group, this time a meeting of almost 
2,000 Americans in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
to hear USA Ambassador-At-Large 
Philip C. Jessup deliver a speech on 
USA policy on the UN. The many 
people assembled there—students 
and professors, business men and 
housewives, the young and_ old, 
showed by their attendance and 
close interest that they too considered 
attention to UN affairs a paramount 
phase of their jobs as citizens. 

The question is asked, “Is UN still 
the way?” The official governments 
of the member nations and the active 
citizenry just described would seem 
to offer an unhesitating and resound- 
ing, yes. 

It is no longer the time to question 
whether the United Nations is the 
way, but rather it is the time to join 
with those who would help build its 
future. 

The United Nations is now four 
years old. It is an organization grown 
out of its swaddling clothes and 
stepping forth a youth ready to 
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Still the Way 


boast of its accomplishments. It is 
also an organization gaining in 
wisdom because of the difficulties it 
faces in a world not yet at formal 
peace and torn by the struggles of 
the giants of the East and West. 

As Trygve Lie said, “I believe it 
is time to think of the United Na- 
tions in terms other than as an in- 
fant to be protected from the harsh 
realities of world politics . . . I be- 
lieve that we should start by recog- 
nizing that the United Nations has 
become the chief force that holds 
the world together against all con- 
flicting strains and stresses that are 
pulling it apart.” 

It is precisely because the United 
Nations has gone right ahead to 
exert its power for conciliation and 
mediation; because it is giving con- 
crete meaning to its goals of creating 
conditions of stability and well-being 
that it is time for us to forego the 


reasoning which questions the reality 
of the United Nations’ existence. 
The UN is no theory, no mirage of 
the political scientist or utopian 
dreamer: it is a fact with practical, 
down-to-earth and __heart-lifting 
achievements to its credit. 

Let us review a few of these ac- 
complishments so we can put our 
fingers on the stuff that proves the 
UN is a functioning organism here 
and now. 


In the Political Field. ‘This year 
peace came to the Holy Land. 
Through the tireless efforts of Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Acting UN Media- 
tor, agreement was reached between 
the Arabs and the Israelis and the 
new state of Israel was born, ac- 
cepted, and finally welcomed as the 
59th member of the United Nations. 

In the heart of the Indian con- 
tinent, strife between India and 


UN meoaquarters in half-way stage: 20 stories of steelwork and 19 more to go 
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Pakistan over the status of Kashmir 
was halted and plans developed for 
a UN administered plebiscite to de- 
termine which country it would 
join. 

Indonesia, the Balkans, Korea— 
these too have felt the aid of the 
UN in their struggles for peace. 


In the Economic and Social Fields. 
On December 10, 1948, history added 
a new milestone on its winding road 
to freedom. A unanimously accepted 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights joined the Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence 
as goals of liberty. 

The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund _ fed 
4,500,000 starving children in the 
last year. 

The International Refugee Or- 
ganization found homes in a two 
year period for almost 500,000 refu- 
gees. 
The FAO and WHO have de- 
clared war on malaria, rinderpest, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 
In one area in Greece alone, malaria 
experts working with DDT and 
spraying equipment bettered health 
conditions with the result that farm 
production increased between 20 
and go percent. 

A long-range and comprehensive 
program to provide technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas 
(popularized as President ‘Truman’s 
Point 4) is now taking shape. 


In the Legal Field. “Ihe Conven- 
tion for the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, ap- 
proved unanimously by the General 
Assembly, is gradually receiving the 
ratifications that will give it the 
force of International Law. 

And so the sampling of items of 
UN action could go on. The UN is 
leading the way, and we must lend 
our support to insure a_ bright 
future. 

It is precisely at this point that 
our colleagues, the World Federalists, 
will step forward to say that this is 
what they are doing. They are build- 
ing for a future with world govern- 
ment to offer the protective umbrella 
of world law, and so, peace for all. 
But what value has this umbrella 
if it is not accepted or used? Tradi- 
tionally we have learned that social 
acceptance must precede govern- 
mental legislation for effective law 
enforcement. 

Certainly no one can question the 


good intentions of the Federalists, 
for all of us hope eventually for 
world government. However, any 
practical student of government, any 
student who has had to cope with the 
problems of club administration, 
any business man who has come 
through delicate negotiations to a 
successful contract will quickly 
underline the necessity for discard- 
ing armchair philosophizing in favor 
of immediate action to meet the im- 
mediate crises. 

Similarly, in the world of inter- 
national relations. If we do not work 
to resolve the difficult and often 
dull, tedious and depressing prob- 
lems of the day, we may not have a 
chance at that world of the future. 
Constant harping criticism of the 
UN and its machinery without con- 
structive attention to current prob- 
lems offers comfort to the isolation- 
ist. We cannot state, merely because 
our wishes are such, that we will 
have world government next month 
or next year. The facts of everyday 
international life belie the wish. 
When we realize that the USA Con- 
gress is hesitant and perhaps some- 
what frightened by the moral obliga- 
tion to supply military aid under 
the North Atlantic Pact; when we 
read the optional clause written and 
passed by our Senate stating our 
membership reservations in_ the 
World Court, we must conclude 
that world government, which would 
involve the turning over of infinitely 
more direct control to a_ world 
agency, is in the far future. 

The United Nations does offer 
the way toward the eventual goal of 
world government that all of us 
seek. We now have functioning an 
organization chartered at a peak of 
international fellowship at San 
Francisco in 1945 when the allies 
were still firmly linking arms in 
their final efforts for military 
victory. Called in the year 1949, 
such a constitutional meeting could 
hardly hope to achieve the same 
harmony of agreement. 

What is more, careful study of 
the Charter and the developments 
of the UN in the past four years 
shows the elasticity and flexibility of 
the organization. Effective use of 
the Charter allows for a widening 
scope .of power and jurisdiction, and 
also for a correction of such abuses 
as the veto, without resort to an 
amending conference. Such a con- 


ference, because of the demands for 
Big-Five unanimity, would of a 
certainty result in no gains and 
would almost certainly lead to a 
break in membership. World peace 
gains more by having Russia and 
the US seated at the same council 


Eleanor Roosevelt and Alexander Pavlov of 
Russia in UN Assembly 


table discussing the problems at 
hand than by having no “center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations,” 
as the Charter provides, where the 
protagonists may work at their dif 
ferences. Without the UN as a 
harmonizing center, it has_ been 
said bluntly that Jessup and Malik 
would not have carried on the con- 
versations leading to the settlement 
of the Berlin question. 

Concrete illustrations of the ex: 
pansive powers of the UN toward 
world government are found in the 
majority plan for the international 
control of Atomic Energy, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the Genocide Convention and _ the 
narcotics agreements. Examples of 
the UN’s capacity for improvement 
of its ills of procedure about which 
we have heard so much can be 
readily seen. Take for instance, the 
Assembly’s studies and recommenda- 
tions on the voting in the Security 
Council. 

The UN today does provide the 
way for its own chance to meet the 
future. But it will move much more 
quickly toward a goal of world peace, 
prosperity, and general welfare if it 
receives the strong support of “We, 
the peoples.”” American college stu 
dents, through their membership in 
the Collegiate Council for the 
United Nations and in many oF 
ganized Christian groups, are plug 
ging for alert and educated opinion 
on UN issues. 
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Democracy’s Christian Basis 


Desocracy is good politics, but a 
poor religion. A Christian can and 
should cooperate gladly with the 
humanists in the political realm. 
His conviction of ultimate truth and 
its relevance to social action he 
should also hold in humility of 
heart. Certainly there been 
admirable and_ significant social 
action for democracy by humanists. 

In recognizing this, nevertheless, 
the Christian dare not, at the price 
of dishonesty and disloyalty, deny 
that his own understanding and 
motivation is rooted in a transcend- 
ent faith. This faith, however, is of 
such a nature as to endeavor to 
unite all in creative and cooperative 
effort for community. Its only 
authority is faith in freedom in fel- 
lowship, grounded in the very na- 
ture of things. 


Meaning of Christian Fellowship 


Only the God Who eternally is, 
the love that can lift us to creative 
faith in life and beyond death, while 
simultaneously lowering neces- 
sarily into the deepest human needs, 
can save us. We need a faith fuller 
and more realistic in all dimensions, 
if strong roots of religious motiva- 
tion are again to produce the crea- 
tive fruits of cooperative community. 
And, as a matter of fact, the prone 
gods of chance and uncaused and 
unguided becoming, and the half- 
gods of our present unventilated 
and close crammed religions are 
what is hard to believe in, whereas 
the full perspective and power of 
the Christian faith make sense in 
all the major areas of explanation 
and decision. 

That full fellowship love, centered 
in God and fulfilling within it each 
life as it finds its own fellowship 
self, is a losing of the disjunct, iso- 
lated self, the wilfully inbent self, 
in order to find the conjunct, com- 
munitarian self. Such love is neither 
selfish nor selfless, but self-ful. This 
self-ful fellowship experience should 
be our status as creatures, a status in 
which we are basically receptive, 
grateful, and responsive to God's 
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concern for us all. Yet human com- 
munity, motivationally speaking, is 
generally not on this vertical level, 
centered in God, but rathér on the 
horizontal, centered in mutuality. It 
is basically characterized by condi- 
tional love, Philia, and not by un- 
conditional love, Agape. God, to be 
sure, has made nature and history 
semi-independent of Himself in 
order that they might be real and 
that man’s community might be 
genuine. God is not, therefore, in 
this relation, primarily present in a 
direct manner. He does not intrude. 
He humbly abstains, wanting us to 
be free for fellowship on this level. 
Even property is a way by which we 
gain a measure of independence 
from God. In order to have a 
measure of real independence we 
need at least temporary security and 
predictability for the future. For 
this reason, Philia has obviously 
reached peaks and plateaus of con- 
siderable heights in all parts of the 
world and at all times. There is a 
grace of creation which underlies 
man’s freedom of significant choice 
for community. 

No religion, furthermore, has a 
monopoly on this foundation for 
both personal and prophetic truth 
and action. Yet if mutuality is to 
rise to a generally high level, and if 
it is to sustain continuously creative 
and cooperative civilization, it needs 
the spiritual energizing of trust in 
the God Who is the Source and 
Standard of creative concern. Not 
the mutuality of fear, advantage, or 
even need can supply the motiva- 
tional force for high grade, dynamic 
democracy of spirit, mind, and 
physical resources; only the mutuality 
which springs freely out of faith’s 
concern through fellowship’ with 
God can do that. That is the reason 
that democracy flows naturally out 
of genuine Christian experience, as 
in the Early Church, or out of the 
high grade church meetings in Eng- 
land where our kind of democracy 
had its more immediate source. The 
more this experience is enlightened 
in all dimensions, and the more fully 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


God is trusted as the Lord of all 
realms of life and _ history, the 
higher is the subsequent kind of 
democracy. 

There is also a third kind of love 
which is called Eros, a seeking love, 
centered in man’s individual sense 
of need and values. ‘The problem is, 
naturally (since most of man’s 
actual motivation springs from this 
kind of self-centered drive, how- 
ever socialized) how Agape, or true 
Christian motivation, as far as it is 
actually present in man or history, 
relates itself in social action to this 
Eros, or to the kind of an-agapaic 
Philia, which, after all, has its basis 
finally in this kind of Eros. 


Faith Is Inexhaustibly Dynamic 


Love in the Christian sense, on 
the other hand, is_ inexhaustibly 
dynamic. It is drawn by a divine 
unrest for the better day for all 
people. It seeks not its own. It pre- 
fers others in honor. It cares what 
happens to neighbor, alien, and foe. 
It suffers with others and rejoices 
with them. It lets itself become uni- 
versally involved with others in 
their actual situations, but trium- 
phantly, in peace and power, to 
change them for the better. Thus 
Agape is reclamatory and creative. 
It faces mostly up, whence come its 
wisdom and power, but as it is bid 
to look down again on actual his- 
tory, its main gaze must be forward. 
Besides being grateful for the past, 
it studies it in order to understand 
and to redeem it. The present it re- 
ceives to live within it, but to live 
a life which transforms the world 
into the better future, not with the 
anxiousness of the reformer, but 
with the quiet understanding, grace, 
and persistence of a concern rooted 
and motivated by God. 

Such love is not justice, and 
Christianity has a hard time to find 
any meaning and use for this term 
except with regard to the actual ob- 
jective situations whereby all are 
given certain equalities before the 
law, equalities of opportunity to 
make the fullest contribution pos- 
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sible to society. Over against totalli- 
tarianism love obviously works for 
justice, but it is love that works and 
justice is at best the tentative object 
for which it works. Perhaps we can 
say that love always accepts the tasks 
of justice where they are needed, 
almost taking them for granted on 
the political level, but always with 
the reservation that nothing basic is 
done by the establishing of such 
justice. Love cooperates with justice 
in the effecting of workable and 
equitable social processes, but love 
remains satisfied neither with those 
processes nor with those who accept 
these ideals for process as adequate. 
Love demands the transformation of 
the processes beyond justice, mostly 
by the transformation of the people 
involved into the freedom of crea- 
tive and cooperative concern, made 
possible in the whole context of sus- 
tained attitudes and actions only by 
the energizing faith in God as the 
Love Who creates, controls, and 
completes history. Love calls for re- 
pentance from self-centeredness and 
for rebirth into the full fellowship 
of which God is the center. The 
more love reigns, intensively and ex- 
tensively, the more true justice be- 
comes operative in the societal situa- 
tion, and the better whatever justice 
comes from other motives is directed 
and consummated. That is to say, 
that democracy depends basically 
not on its social but on its spiritual 
foundations. The right spiritual 
foundations involve and construct 
desirable social foundations. We 
surrender our own _ striving for 
rights for ourselves, in order to make 
the rights of all others our own. 


Democracy an Explosive Concept 


What we need today is a new 
power for democratic living. I see 
that more and more clearly. We can, 
for example, analyze the race prob- 
lem without solving it. To analyze 
correctly and to bring out all the 
complexities is needful. We must 
honor such work and heed it well. 
Yet description is not adequate 
prescription. Even selective descrip- 
tion used to prescribe for the 
general situation lacks the power to 
transform it. To solve a problem on 
paper is, at best, to draw a blueprint 
for the erection of the building. The 
real problem in the erection of the 
building of a better world is with 
the complexities of human motiva- 


tions. What is needed here is most 
of all incentive power, the power for 
constructive community concern, 
which transcends individual interests 
and group loyalties, inertia, indif- 
ference, misunderstanding, and fear. 
Such motivation comes from the full 
universalism of the Christian faith 
where all people are included in 
God’s complete concern. Rest in 
Him, the forgiveness of our guilt, 
fellowship with the Most High on 
His basis of concern for all, are the 
strongest incentive powers out of 
which a new person and a new com- 
munity can be born. 

Cynicism and sophistication are 
today no longer matters of pride, ex- 
cept to the socially irresponsible. In- 
stead we have wistfulness or despair, 
except for isles of wavering faith, 
mostly mixed or thinned out to suit 
the mood rather than the need of 
the day. There is urgent need for 
those who know and understand that 
God is responsible and adequate 
love to become creatively marginal. 
They must not be marginal in the 
economic sense of simply paying 
their moral and social way without 
adding to profit or loss. Rather must 
they be marginal socio-spiritually. 
Sociologically there are, we remem- 
ber, three ways a member of a 
minority can adjust himself. He can 
ageressively defend his minority 
Status over against the dominant 
culture; he can seek to be accepted 
by it; or he can become the creative 
cross-fertilizer of cultures. The Chris- 
tian choice is the third. The Chris- 
tian whose heart is in heaven must 
also have his feet on the ground. 
God has put us here for a purpose: 
to effect a kind of free and full fel- 
lowship in both the dimensions of 
eternity and of time. 

Those who know this reality and 
live by it are few in number, but 
they can become the charismatic 
personalities about whom Toynbee 
writes, the creative minorities, at 
least, out of which creative culture 
is born. They can live marginally 
in creative tension between the 
Christian reality and vision and the 
actuality and confused seeing of the 


world general. Humbly and 
patiently they can describe prospec. 
tively the nature of the Truth which 
solves our problem not only in 
thought but in life, not only for the 
individual but also for the com- 
munity. This requires that in the 
fellowship of the concerned we shed 
academic sophistication and merely 
theoretical language, that we stop 
merely writing and speaking about 
religion, and actually become the 
witnesses to the reality and 
sibility for a new and better life for 
us and for history as a whole. This 
conviction that we must become a 
“fellowship of the unashamed” be. 
Cause we are the community of the 
concerned, if we are to have an 
adequate religion to energize a 
workable democracy, is a strong new 
emphasis in my thinking. 
Democracy can be conceived of asa 
fragile experiment in religious and 
social idealism, tried and found 
wanting. Or in wishful thinking, 
without metaphysical foundations, 
it can be thought of as the fore. 
runner of a coming world, either 
struggling to be born or coasting 
into its required destination. But it 
can also be understood as the very 
content, under God, of eventual 
human togetherness, in this life or 
beyond, without which the whole 
nature of the process and the reasons 
for its coming to be are meaningless 
and non-existent. This understand- 
ing gives a perspective and power 
in which we can rest while we run 
and run while we rest. Within it we 
can be completely and continually 
concerned for democracy to be real 
in all dimensions of life and thought 
without being ungenerous, falsely 
exclusive, or anxiously rationalizing. 
Somehow the most important 
change in my thought is my absorp- 
tion with the questions of authority 
and motivation for democracy, not 
in the sense of merely academic 
theory, but in the down to earth 
sense of the actual realization of 
democracy throughout all regions of 
life and throughout all areas of the 
earth. As ethics roots in religion, so 
social theory roots in theology. The 
simplest theological formula and 
the most exacting social practice, the 
fullest prescription for democracy 
is, certainly, “In God we trust.” 
This address is printed by permission of 
the Tenth Conference on Science, Phil- 


osophy and Religion, whose guest Dr. 
Ferre was, in its September 1949 meeting. 
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Christian Liberty 


Another “Christian Classic” interpreted, in a series in this magazine. 
Others to come are: “Brother Lawrence” and “Paradise Lost” 


By JOHN T. McNEILL 


Lorner wrote nothing of more en- 
during value than this little treatise. 
Though it was written hastily amid 
other tasks and in the pressure of 
controversy, it is a balanced and 
brilliant affirmation of the central 
principles of the Reformer’s thought. 
He was thirty-seven years old when 
he wrote it (November 1520), and it 
sets forth in brief the outcome of 
his reflections, made in the light of 
his Own conversion experience of 
seven years earlier, on what consti- 
tutes true Christianity. At that time 
there had come to him a vivid sense 
of new inner freedom as he aban- 
doned the attempt to achieve by 
works of penance righteousness be- 
fore God and accepted the righteous- 
ness Of God (Rom. 1:17) as God's 
free gift, revealed and made avail- 
able in Christ and appropriated by 
faith. 


Freedom, the Key 


When he speaks here of the free- 
dom of a Christian man, the Chris- 
tian man is not one who by routines 
of devotion and ascetic good works 
is attempting to accredit himself to 
a heavenly bookkeeper, but one 
who has laid hold by faith upon the 
saving grace of a merciful God. ‘This 
faith in God is the welling source 
of inner freedom and moral energies 
that renew the soul. 
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Luther as a young monk 
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Luther suddenly confronts the 
reader with an unforgettable para- 
dox: “The Christian man is a per- 
fectly free lord of all, subject to 
none,” yet he is “a most dutiful 
servant of all, subject to all.” 
Luther does not forget that St. Paul 
had anticipated him: ‘For though 
I am free from all men, I have made 
myself a slave to all, that I might 
win the more” (I Cor. 9:19). The 
whole treatise, indeed, rests upon the 
New ‘Testament and derives its 
strength and _ persuasiveness from 
the fact that it represents an uncon- 
testable interpretation of New Testa- 
ment ideas. Central to the New Testa- 
ment is the thought that Christ the 
divine King has made _ himself 
servant of all. Faith for Luther is 
not creedal assent or mere belief of 
any kind; it involves simple trust in 
God and casting oneself upon his 
goodness. It involves also a uniting 
of the soul with Christ and there- 
with a participation in both his 
spiritual kingship and _ priesthood. 
In discussing this union, Luther 
uses the metaphor of the mystical 
marriage of the soul with Christ. 
“His righteousness, life and salva- 
tion are unconquerable, eternal, 
omnipotent; and He, by the wed- 
ding-ring of faith shares in the sins, 
death and pains of hell which are 
His bride’s. . . . He suffered, died 
and descended into hell that He 
might overcome them all.” In a 
sharing of the spiritual kingship of 
Christ, the Christian is lord over all 
things: “all things work together for 
good” to him, and no evil can harm 
him. This has nothing to do with 
outward domination: it is solely an 
inward and spiritual kingliness, and 
it is “mighty in the midst. of 
enemies.” 


Faith, Inner Power 


But the Christian man _ partakes 
also of Christ’s priesthood. Here, as 
frequently elsewhere, Luther touches 
upon the theme of this “priesthood 
of believers.” His thought is that 


lay Christians share the functions of 
priests, who may come freely to God 
in prayer for others as well as for 
themselves. Faith alone confers these 
dignities of kingship and priesthood; 
no works can win them, though 
good works flow from faith. Those 
who seek salvation by mere works to 
the neglect of faith are likened to 
the dog in the fable dropping the 
meat to snap at its reflected image. 

Expounding thus briefly the 
inner power of faith, Luther turns 
to the outward life that is its con- 
sequence. This inwardly victorious 
Christian man is in his relations 
with others a subject and a servant, 
attentive to good works. The works 
are done not in grudging obedience 
but out of spontaneous love. The 
spirit of faith cannot tolerate the 
unrestrained flesh: “with joyful 


_zeal,”’ it checks the bodily impulses. 


The soul cleansed by faith desires 
the body to be pure, and this in- 
volves such measures of fasting, 
vigils and labor as are needed to 
mortify lust and serve the needs of 
the neighbor. 

It would be erroneous to suppose 
that Luther’s doctrine of liberty 
tends to moral indifference. He is so 
anxious to avoid this interpretation 
that he inserts many cautions against 
it. Ihe faith that justifies also in- 
corporates the Christian in the com- 
munion of saints and makes him 
ready and willing to undertake the 
obligations of his membership 
therein. 

Indeed, we may say that it renders 
him fit for wholehearted perform- 
ance of the duties of membership in 
the human race itself. ‘The Chris- 
tian, in fact, “lives only for others” 
and disciplines his body only that 
he may better serve others. As a 
consequence, he never ceases to do 
good works. He does these on the 
impulse of faith and with no self- 
seeking, “having regard to nothing 
except the need and advantage of 
his neighbor.” If he gives attention 


(Continued on page 22) 
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HERE ARE HUMAN RIGHTS 


The text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was under preparation for nearly three years under United Nations 


auspices. Every phrase of the declaration, indeed every word, was the subject of extended discussion. The final General 
Assembly vote was 48 to 0. The Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia and the Union of South Africa abstained. 


Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky of the USSR opposed adoption of the Declaration on the ground that the 
Declaration seemed to support the view that sovereignty of governments was outdated. When the Assembly vote was taken, 
(December, 1948) President Evatt declared that “History will regard this proclamation as one of the outstanding achieve- 


ments of the United Nations.” 


The Declaration is the first part of a projected three-part International Bill of Rights. It may be expected that the United 
Nations, through the Commission on Human Rights, will shortly begin the drafting of a covenant that will embody in treaty 


form the rights of freedoms specified in the Declaration. The third part will be a protocol for implementation of the Con- 


vention possibly by such measures as the establishment of an International Court of Human Rights. 


Here is the whole text of the document, as adopted: 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


Preamble 


WuereAs, The recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world; 

WHEREAS, Disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience 
of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human beings 
shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people; 


WHEREAS, It is essential if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse as a last resort to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule 
of laws; 


WHEREAS, It is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations; 


WHEREAS, The peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the 
equal rights of men and women, and have determined to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom; 


WHEREAS, The member states have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in cooperation with the United Nations, the promo- 
tion of universal respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; 


WHEREAS, A common understanding of these rights and free- 
doms is of the greatest importance for the full realization of 
this pledge, 

Now, therefore, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims this 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society, keeping this 
declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and 
education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, 
both among the peoples of the member states themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE 1: All human beings are born free and equal, 
in dignity and rights. They, endowed with reason and con- 
science, should act towards one another in a spirit of brother- 


hood. 


ARTICLE 2: Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international status of 
the country or territory to which the person belongs, whether 
it be an independent, trust or non-selfgoverning territory or 
any other limitations of sovereignty. 


ARTICLE 3: Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of person. 


ARTICLE 4: No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms. 


ARTICLE 5: No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


ARTICLE 6: Everyone has the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 


ARTICLE 7: All are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All 
are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any incitement of 
such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8: Everyone has the right to effective remedy 
by the competent national tribunals for acts violating the 
fundamental rights granted him by the Constitution or by law. 


ARTICLE 9: No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention, or exile. 


ARTICLE 10: Everyone is entitled in full equality to 4 
fair and public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him. 
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ARTICLE 11: Everyone charged with a penal offence has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty accord- 
ing to law in a public trial at which he has had all the guaran- 
tees necessary for his defence. No one shall be held guilty of 
any penal offence on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable 
at the time the penal offence was committed. 


ARTICLE 12: No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


ARTICLE 13: Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each state. Everyone 
has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 


ARTICLE 14: Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution. This right may 
not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 15: Everyone has the right to a nationality. No 
one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied 
the right to change his nationality. 


ARTICLE 16: Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the right 
to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 
Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full con- 
sent of the intending spouses. The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the state. 


ARTICLE 17: Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


ARTICLE 18: Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. This includes the freedom 
to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or 
in community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or beliefs in teaching, practice, worship and ob- 
servance. 


ARTICLE 19: Everyone has the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


ARTICLE 20: Everyone has the right to freedom of peace- 
ful assembly and association. No one may be compelled to 
belong to an association. 


ARTICLE 21: Everyone has the right to take part in the 
Government of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives. . . . Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. . . . The will of the people shall 
be the basis of the authority of Government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be 
by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote 
or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


ARTICLE 22: Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
night to social security and is entitled to the realization, 
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through national effort and international cooperation and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of each state, 
of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of his personality. 


ARTICLE 23: Everyone has the right to work, to the free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemployment. . . . Everyone, 
without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. . . . Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration, insuring for himself and his family 
an existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if 
necessary, by other means of social protection. . . . Everyone 
has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protec- 
tion of his interests. 


ARTICLE 24: Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 
including reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 


ARTICLE 25: Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and rights to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old 
age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. . . . Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


ARTICLE 26: Everyone has the right to education. Edu- 
cation shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made generally available, 
and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. . . . Education shall be directed to the full 
development of human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations and racial or religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 
. . . Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 


ARTICLE 27: Everyone has the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits. Everyone has 
the right to the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 


ARTICLE 28: Everyone is entitled to a social and inter- 
national order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 29: Everyone has duties to the community in 
which alone the free, full development of his personality is 
possible. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined by 
law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requirements of morality, public order and the gen- 
eral welfare in a democratic society. These rights and freedoms 
may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 30: Nothing in this Declaration may be inter- 
preted as implying for any state, groups or persons, any right 
to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the 
destruction of any of the rights and freedoms prescribed herein. 
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By MATTHEW SPINKA 


I BELIEVE that Communism’s ap- 
peal lies chiefly in the concrete and 
positive program for the building of 
the communist kingdom of God 
(the classless society, free of social 
injustice and economic exploitation) 
by means of scientific, economic and 
political organization of society, as 
against the nihilism or the old 
bourgeois capitalistic order of society. 

To understand the full force of 
this appeal, one must realise that, 
particularly since the nineteenth 
century, vast numbers of men have 
been motivated by a purely secularist 
world view. For them God was, and 
is, dead. Dostoevsky is obsessed with 
the problem of the man who has lost 
faith in God and yet has to live. 
What for? He realised—as alas most 
people do not—that if the Christian 
God is dead, the Christian ethics 
which are woven into the very fabric 
of our Western culture no longer 
can serve as the presuppositions of 
the life of our society. A new world 
has to be built, on other than Chris- 
tian ethics. 


God—Or Half Gods 


Man has to worship something: if 
not God, then half-gods. An intelli- 
gent man cannot live in a meaning- 
less world. That is the reason why 
Marx, Hitler, and Mussolini found 
among young men such enthusiastic 
acceptance: they literally gave these 
young people something to live for 
and even die for. It was not always 
worth dying for. What a pity that 


Can Communism win here (New England)? 


WHY COMMUNISM DRAWS MEN 


Christianity failed to arouse the en- 
thusiasm that these causes did. But 
at least the secularist causes were 
positive and concrete—a_ challenge 
to build a new world. They saved 
men from despair of vacuity and 
futility. 

The Marxian gospel is not a 
mere economic theory. It is a world 
view, a philosophy of life, a religion. 
It demands total loyalty, regimented 
cooperation in a rigidly organised 
party, a supreme devotion to the 
particular task allotted to the indi- 
vidual member. Subordination to 
the will of the party is as cardinal a 
principle with a communist as 
obedience to his superior is to a 
Jesuit. That is why communism is 
hostile to Christianity: 7t will not 
brook divided loyalty. Christianity 
is regarded as providing divine 
sanctions for the old order, for the 
status quo. It is for this reason that 
it is not a matter of indifference for 
communism whether or not it con- 
tinues to exist. But communists are 
impatient of human misery: sufter- 
ing, injustice, hunger are not to be 
endured, condoned, justified—but 
eliminated, abolished. 

It is this dynamism, this conscious 
messianism, this insistence upon a 
good life in a good world, which in- 
spires the best, the most idealistic of 
communists to devote themselves to 
the building of the new world. 

But it would be sheer naiveté and 
a grave blunder to think of the 
matter only in terms of such ideal- 
istic motivation. There undoubtedly 
were many who lived in the strength 
of that faith—no movement suc- 
ceeds without self-sacrificial 
loyalty. But observing concretely 
the actual conditions under which 
the Bolshevik party seized power in 
Russia, one finds that it occurred 
under very different circumstances. 
Lenin, whom the German high com- 
mand transported in the famous 
sealed train from Switzerland to 
Russia, won his victory on the basis 
of a very uncommunistic platform: 
(1) immediate cessation of war (no 
reparations and no_ indemnities); 
(2) distribution of land to the 
peasants; (3) power to the organized 
workers. All these original theses of 


the program were later, when the 
Soviets were established in power, 
subverted—including the last one, 

But having seized power in Russia, 
the motivation of the communist 
leaders had been subjected to the 
familiar charge which few men in 
power succeed in avoiding. As Lord 
Acton has said: “Power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
The Soviet Government instead of 
“withering away” ds a state under 
proletarian control—according to 
Marx—was supposed to do, has be. 
come one of the most rigidly con- 
trolled police states. Instead of at- 
taining the stage of “‘classless society,” 
it has developed new social classes, 
with a highly-privileged upper stra- 
tum composed of the bureau-crazy 
and the technical, professional and 
managerial personnel. The Commu- 
nist Party itself has been so radically 
transformed that even in 1934 only 
9.3 per cent of the delegates to the 
Congress were “workers from pro- 
duction.” 

And now a few words about the 
relation of Christianity to Commu- 
nism. First of all, we must remind 
ourselves that we are living in a 
fallen, paganized world and that it 
is not for the Church to offer the 
same inducement of bourgeois 


standards of wealth and power which 
a frankly non-Christian organization 
like the communist does. After all, 
communist motivation is essentially 
bourgeois; they want the same goals 
as Capitalism but by different means. 


. . or here (temples of India)? 
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Christian Church cannot use force nism or socialism, perhaps less. If the bourgeois standard of wealth a 
the to establish its rule ruthlessly over we criticize our Russian Christian and power, we Christians must not 1 
ver, | its rivals. Our only legitimate means _ brethren for subserving the interests forget that men cannot live without q 
- of changing the world is still the of Soviet politics and economy, our bread. a 
Sia} only radical, truly revolutionary own actions must be free from > : 
a means of changing human hearts, similar reproach in respect of our q 
the motivations here can be own social structure. Let capitalism § 
no new world without new men, fight its own battles. The Church is CLASH 
ord | and women. Thus the chief task of not tied up with any system as such, ‘a — 9 , 
PS; | the Church is still evangelism, but only with its effect upon human (From address to the World s 
ly.” Student Christian Federation 
| preaching the Word, witnessing the beings. 
1 of in Bowling Green, Ohio in 
d Christ. It is even possible that the We Christians must not allow August, ’49) ‘ 
der , 
be- ving preventable said Max Alan Chevallier of France. 
spiritual revolution intervenes in the poverty or suffering disease, some On “Political indifference leads to fatal dis- 
"| steady progress of secularization. the very verge of starvation, dis- obedience to God. The first obligation | 
7 - criminated against because of color of Christians is to make every effort to 7 
‘y, | Not Merely Waiting or race, to find their most helpful understand the facts of the situation. . 
“a But that is not to say that Chris- and sympathetic friends outside the We would then see disappear the gro- q 
‘tra | tians should remain wholly passive Christian Church. /t is misery which —tesque myths about Communists (with | 
an in the face of communism, merely leads to communism. The task of knives in their a Some = 
and | waiting for the coming of the Lord. making a better world is by rights !0M4!Tes on every bush. But God's wi > 
mu- nae ; is love, and we must beware replacing 
In the first place, the Christian far more ours than theirs. It is safer ee: : | 
‘ally h Chanel the living God of Jesus Christ with a | 
all Church must clear itself from the or the Church to find itself among oiection of principles and thoughts : 
a reproach that it is serving in the the sinned against, exploited, rather we have evolved ourselves. The only g 
is class struggle on the side of the old than the sinning and exploiting. possible reconciliation between east and 4 
P order, that it is whole-heartedly on T he worthiness of Christianity west is the total conversion of everyone a 
th the side of the status quo—which, must not be obscured by the un- _ involved.” -. 
na 
“the PRAYER OF A MODERN PHARISEE 
reols 
“ h Luke 18:11, “The Pharisee stood up and By One of Them Episcopalians, nor yet so, well, shall we say, 
* prayed thus with himself, God, | thank thee provincial or narrow as the Baptists and Meth- 
ition | that | am not as other men are.” odists? Yes, naturally there are some Presby- 
all, an Merdic he terians who are not what they ought to be, 
iall | THANK thee, O Lord. that | am a North a Sa oe ancestors were ordic - but they are mostly in the Northern branch. |! 
y barians, but that has been a long time ago. chant: | 
roals Carolinian and not from Virginia or South an ee, Lord, that | am a southern Fresby- 
4 Carolina, those “two mountains of conceit bor- = P ves terian, yes, an Eastern-North Carolina, North 
>ans. : am white, not yellow or red or brown or black. 


When Jesus was offered the king- 
doms of the world if he would fall 
down and worship Satan, he dis- 
missed the tempter with the curt 


“get thee behind me Satan.” The 


dering the vale of humiliation,” full of pom- 
pous pride and unaware that their progressive 
teighbors have long ago outdistanced them; 
ad | thank thee, Lord, that | am an Eastern 
North Carolinian, for is it not a proverb that 
‘No gentleman was ever born west of tide- 
voter’? Especially, Lord, | thank thee that | 
tm a Southerner and not a Yankee—for there 
te many things one might endure, but not 
that! Grateful am |, O Lord, that | am a 
North American, and not a South American, 
le there is a vast difference, as everybody 
tnows; and that | was born in these fayored 
\nited States, and not among the gringos of 


as a simple preacher explained to his 
congregation, is Latin for the mess 
we are in. There is no Christian 
economic system as such; capitalism 
is no more Christian than commu- 


The Bible does teach that “While man looketh 
on the outward appearance, God looketh on 
the heart,” but the outward appearance counts 
for a lot below the Mason and Dixon line. | 
thank thee, O God, that | am civilized and 
not a savage, though they do say it is the 
civilized countries which are at war today, 
while the “uncivilized” nations are at peace. 


| THANK thee, O Lord, that | am a Protes- 
tant and not a Roman Catholic. Yes, it is a 
fact that for hundreds of years—long before 
anyone had ever thought of a Protestant 


worthiness of Christians. Alas! the 
Church is permeated by the bour- 
geois standard of life and estimate 
of values, not by the standard of the 
Beatitudes! Without offering men 


American, occidental, Scotch, Gentile, white, 
civilized, Protestant, Southern Presbyterian! 
What a man! ! 

7 * * 


O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 


“And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. | tell you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than 


the other; for every man that exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.”—Jesus Christ. 


Mexico or the Canucks of Canada. Thankful, 
to, am |, to be an occidental and not an ori- 
atal—one of those “lesser breeds without the 
av.” True that Confucius and Gautama Bud- 
tha and Abraham and Moses and Kagawa and 
fondhi were, or are, great men, but | never 
iked slanting eyes or the wrong shape of nose. 
i'thank thee, Lord, that | am a Gentile and 
jt a Jew. Yes, of course, Jesus was born a 
jv and many others of that race were princes 


Church—the Catholics kept alive the light of 
the Christian faith, and my denomination no 
longer brands the Pope as that “antichrist 

. and son of perdition,” but, anyway, put 
it to my credit that | am a Protestant. And, 
Lord, | thank thee that | am a Presbyterian, 
and not—well, one hesitates to be too specific 
—but, after all, we Presbyterians are educated, 
or used to be, and we do feel that it is nice 
to be “just right”; not “high-hat” like the 


EDITORS’ NOTE: ‘This modern paraphrase of 
Jesus’ parable is by John A. MacLean, of 
Richmond. He is an Eastern North Caro- 
linian! 

COPYRIGHT by The Presbyterian Outlook, 
N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. Reprinted 
here by permission. 
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Citizenship in a Fraternity House 


By KENNETH |. BROWN 


Buornernoop within the fraternal 
walls is not enough. But even as 
affection begins in the home, so the 
beginning-point for the practice of 
brotherhood is the fraternity house. 
Fraternities will be judged, first and 
foremost, if not ultimately, on the 
quality and the quantity of “‘frater- 
nity” to be found within their own 
four walls. 

Brotherhood starts in an intelli- 
gent care for the individual, and 
caring for an individual includes a 
concern for the development and 
protection of his _ individuality. 
Fraternity patterns when they grow 
rigid and fixed are dangerous molds. 
When they allow freely for person- 
ality differences, wide ranges of in- 
terests, diversity within the common 
loyalty, they offer encouragement to 
the wise growth of the college man 
or woman. There need be no ques- 
tion that the stamp of a fraternity 
is on a strong fraternity man—for 
good or evil. For good if it has 
helped him to become his best self; 
for evil if the public, seeing him a 
block off, is led to comment, ‘Here 
comes a Deke, or a Sigma Nu, or an 
A.T.O.” Whenever that becomes 
true, the fraternities have purchased 
dangerous conformity at the high 
price of individualism. 

Here are some specific suggestions 
of what the fraternities can do for 
their freshman members. I write as 
a fraternity man who has participated 
in college life as a student, a teacher, 
and an administrator. 

First of all, the fraternities can 
help him grow up. There are plenty 
of times in fraternity life when 
fraternities coddle adolescence, both 
among their actives and also among 
their alumni. To be sure they re- 
fuse to let their pledges wear a high 
school letter. They insist—and wisely 
—that he shall put aside the para- 
phernalia and the insignia of his 
high school days. And yet, they 
sometimes encourage him to carry 
over into college extremely childish 
attitudes, and they themselves are 
not better in displaying similar at- 
titudes toward him. 

Many of the fraternities them- 
selves have come to question if they 
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Is family life possible in fraternity house? 


can help him grow in maturity at 
the end of a paddle. It isn’t the 
freshman’s hindside that causes 
worry, for the redness will fade and 
the soreness disappear. It is what 
the paddling does to the spirit of the 
wielder of the paddle. What kind 
of father will that fraternity brother 
make when he argues that the only 
way to get sense into a childish 
freshman’s head is to exert pressure 
at his nether end? 

At the 1941 National Interfrater- 
nity Conference Dean Alice Lloyd 
of the University of Michigan spoke 
some very wise words: “You frater- 
nity men have got to do everything 
possible to grow up, to do away with 
the immature and adolescent at- 
titude of your members. Even some 
of your older members have the 
blind, uncritical way of looking at 
yourself, the tendency to smugness 
.. . Your very structure is built on 
the idea of privilege . . . privilege 
spells responsibility in any society.” 

Another way the fraternities can 
help the freshman is by aiding him 
to protect his ideals. There is no 
better way of judging a fraternity 
than by learning whether or not it 
has helped the freshman to achieve 
the highest manhood he dreamed 
for himself when he came in as a 
pledge. Take the matter of language, 
for men grow horribly careless about 


language when they are together— 
and no one is thinking of grammar. 
What do they do to protect the ideal 
of clean language on the part of 
their pledges? 

It is a pity when the pressure of a 
group forces a man to smoke when 
he would prefer not to, or to drink 
when his own personal ideals counsel 
him against drinking. 

Third, the fraternities can help 
the freshman with training in cout 
tesy, and one of the finest things our 
American fraternities have done i 
to take the raw, green freshman and 
give him lessons in the daily routine 
of courtesy. Speaking in general 
terms, the courtesy of our fraternity 
men is highly commendable. 

Again, the fraternities can protetl 
the freshman’s chances of physical 
fitness. That means a balanced diet, 
that means healthful sleeping quar 
ters; and that means the opportunity 
for regular sleep. Just for numbes 
and additional income, no fraternily 
dare accept living conditions whid 
are unhygienic, and no administt 
tion can wholly wipe its hands o 
the responsibility to make sure that 
the fraternity doesn’t dare. 

And once again, fraternities cal 
help the freshman in study, for after 
all, presumably a college exists for 
that particular purpose. Concern fot 
the fraternity’s academic standing, 
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ought to be more than a fear of 
reprimand from national _head- 
quarters. If “fraternity” (the idea) 
is vitally alive, it finds expression in 
practical means for aiding the fresh- 
man to do his academic best—study 
hours that are maintained, house 
quiet during study periods, voluntary 
tutoring by competent upperclass- 
men, periodic checking with the 
dean .and the professors on the 
progress of delinquent students. 
And still more, an atmosphere of 
respect for education that makes 
study a serious matter. 


Youn discouraged about the 
democratic process? Your  news- 
papers blazen sordid details about 
five percenters and_ ward-heelers? 
Then it’sa good moment to take time 
to learn more about the government 
oficials who deserve your trust. 
There is, for example, the story of 
Frank Waugh McCulloch. 

Mr. McCulloch is administrative 


And last, fraternities can help the 
freshman to grow in his spiritual 
living. They can make sure, for ex- 
ample, that the grace at the frater- 
nity house is said reverently. Let it 
be something different from the 
conventional grace, known every- 
where and offered many times with 
the rapidity of a machine gun: 
“Bless this food to our use and us 
to thy service.” I still remember with 
very hearty appreciation the office 
of chaplain in my own fraternity 
when it was accupied by a man who 
put some imagination into it. His 


few minutes of devotional reading 
and prayer at the beginning of each 
chapter meeting were an occasion 
for very serious thought on the part 
of at least one underclassman. Again, 
insist on the condition that the 
office be occupied by a man worthy 
of the title. 

A fraternity house is more than 
an eating place and a sleeping place; 
it contains a fellowship, a spiritual 
experience where hearts and spirits 
are knit together, a brotherhood 
where men may live as brothers. A 
fraternity should be like a family. 


Citizenship in Your Vocation 


Government Official Frank Waugh McCulloch, 
as seen in profile by ELIZABETH BRADLEY 


secretary to Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois, one of the best-equipped 
and most liberal members of the 
8ist Congress. There are no fixed 
hours or routine procedures on such 
a job. His days are filled with ap- 
pointments to discuss pending legis- 
lation, to hear the problems of 
government agencies, to talk with 
the mother of a permanently hos- 


be 


Senator Paul Douglas (third man from left) and brother Congressmen view Washington's 
slums. Frank McCulloch stands in rear (r.) 
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pitalized veteran,—meeting the press 
and radio, when the Senator him- 
self cannot do so, listening to com- 
plaints, attending meetings, writ- 
ing letters, analyzing opinions, 
vastly increasing the capacity of the 
senatorial function. 

Frank McCulloch is a graduate 
of Williams College, where he was 
an active member of the Christian 
Association. After graduation from 
Harvard Law School, he practiced 
law in Chicago, his home town, for 
five years. If those years had not 
been 1930-1935, his career might have 
taken a different turn. But it was 
not long before he was giving a good 
deal of his time to the needs of the 
victims of the Great Depression. For 
four of those years, Frank served as 
chairman of the organized group 
of unemployed, representing them 
before the City Council and the 
Illinois Legislature. By his efforts 
men and women were given new 
hope through more adequate pro- 
grams of relief and public works. 

When the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches organized the Coun- 
cil for Social Action in 1934, Frank 
became one of the first members of 
a staff which was to make church 
history. As secretary for industrial 
relations, his intimate knowledge of 
workers and the labor movement, 
and of the legal problems of union 
organization, was of inestimable 
value to a church organization 
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pioneering in the interpretation of 
these matters to a denomination 
which is predominantly middle-class. 
For the first few years, Frank 
travelled widely, speaking to church 
groups, large and small, and spend- 
ing several weeks each summer in 
young people’s conferences. Gifted 
with an irenic nature, he was pre- 
eminently equipped to guide con- 
servative church groups into an un- 
derstanding of a segment of society 
of which they knew little. Here was 
a new kind of missionary enterprise, 
and in it Frank staked out frontier 
territory into which many other 
church leaders have moved since that 
time. 

After several years of constant 
travel, the Council for Social Action 
and its industrial expert together 
agreed that a home-base—a labora- 
tory for more concentrated experi- 
ment—was necessary to the success- 
ful pursuit of their purpose, which 
was that of closer community be- 
tween church and industry. From 
1940-1946, six of the eleven years of 
his association with the CS.A., 
Frank McCulloch served as Direc- 
tor of the Mullenbach Institute, with 
headquarters in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, on Chicago’s West 
Side and convenient to trade union 
halls and offices. During this period, 
he helped also to organize the 
Chicago branch of the Union for 
Democratic Action. 

With his heart in the labor move- 
ment and in the church, at one and 
the same time, Frank McCulloch’s 
intelligence and energy brought the 
members of both groups to a better 
understanding of each other’s point 
of view and objectives. In his triple 
capacity of national industrial sec- 
retary of the C.S.A., Director of the 
Mullenbach Institute and officer of 
the U.D.A., indefatigability 
carried him inevitably into the cen- 
ter of Chicago’s community prob- 
lems. 

When 


Roosevelt College was 


established, Frank was asked by 
President Sparling to set up a Di- 
vision of Labor Education. And for 
two years he again plowed a new 
held. 

It was from this rich and unusual 
background that he was called by 
Senator-elect Paul Douglas to assist 
him in carrying on the responsibili- 
ties of the United States senatorship 
at a time when the decisions of that 
august body quite literally affect 
the destiny of every nation on the 
globe. 

Of his present work, Frank Mc- 
Culloch says, “It has infinite variety 
and just enough gains (housing, 
rent-control, Atlantic Pact, E.C.A.) 
to allow a shred of hope that some 
day we'll win the balance of our 
program. It is all a part of the 
democratic way of life—one step in 
a never-ending process.” 

To the author of this brief profile, 
Frank McCulloch has seemed for 
many years to personify those quali- 
ties of character—discipline, intel- 
ligence, good temper and idealism 
—which American democracy so 
badly needs. He would, I am sure, 
be quick to confess that he was un- 
usually fortunate in his home en- 
vironment, education and early con- 
tact with such towering personalities 
as Arthur E. Holt, Professor of 
Social Ethics at the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary and the first 
chairman of the Council for Social 
Action; Graham ‘Taylor of the 
Chicago Commons; James Mullen- 
bach and other Chicagoans who 
have made that city famous as a 
center for liberal thought in the 
midst of its industrial wilderness. 

Frank’s parents, Frank H. and 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, were 
both attorneys in Chicago for many 
years; partners in matrimony, in 
their practice of law, and in church 
and civic enterprises. As _ citizens 
they lived up to their Christian faith 
and ideals. As devoted members of 
the First Congregational Church of 


IN THE FOREST 


Evanston, they helped their fellow 
members always to remember that 
the gospel of Christ must be made 
relevant to the problems of society, 

It is not strange that one of their 
sons, nurtured in such a home and 
trained in their conception of legal 
ethics, should have become a man 
whose career has synthesized and 
carried forward in his generation 
all of the significant elements in his 
heritage. 

Then in his innate modesty, 
Frank would acknowledge, and 
rightly, his particular reason for 
gratitude to his wife, Edith, who 
shares his Christian convictions and 
graces his home. Now the mother of 
two young sons, Edith McCulloch 
could not today accompany her 
husband, as she formerly did, on 
many of his trips, nor aid in sum- 
mer conferences. But his traveling 
days are over for the present, too. 
Together, Frank and Edith McCul- 
loch epitomize for their generation 
that spirit which Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. describes in The Vital Center. 
For Frank has never lost his “‘radical 
nerve.” Nor has he been in any 
danger of losing it. With a legally- 
trained mind, an unswerving com- 
mitment to the teachings of Jesus 
and an objectivity which cuts through 
the timorous reasons for trying to 
Maintain out-moded _institutional- 
ism, Frank McCulloch has_ lived 
the adventurous life—not because 
he seeks adventure first, but because 
this is the only life that a true 
Christian can lead. 

Not every college student who 
hopes to put his Christian principles 
into practice in a life career may be 
as fortunate as Frank McCulloch in 
early training and in the sympathetic 
understanding of parents and 
friends, but the future of our society 
depends upon individuals who will, 
in spite of obstacles, carve out 
careers which both in private life 
and in public service express an 
equal devotion and competence. 


This oak tree sprouting from the moldering bole 
Of a felled redwood, rises shoulder-high. 
Thus, amid death, life’s everlasting soul 
Flaunts her green heritage that cannot die. 


—Stanton A. Coblentz, 
in Christian Century 
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T nat afternoon he lay in his bed, 
looking out into the valley, and 
asked himself what is real, what is 
illusion, what is sickness, and what 
is health. He thought of his sickness 
and wondered what it really meant. 
He tried to be honest with himself 
and divest his sickness of all the 
romantic trappings with which his 
friends loved to drape it.. First, it 
was no “blessing’’ just because he 
had time to read, write, and think. 
A person, really ill, is sick not simply 
in body, but in mind and spirit. If 
he turns to faith for comfort and 
hope, it is not so much because of 
the fear of death or the desire to be 
well but because the very devil is in 
him. So many times he had felt like 
a ship without direction. It was this 
knowledge, this despair, fear, and 
uneasiness which had become the 
central part of his sickness for him. 
Long after the fever had fallen, 
lung and bone mended, pain gone, 
this depth and profoundness of sick- 
ness had remained with him as the 
most memorable and vivid part of 
his experience. He had _ learned 
more about himself than ever be- 
fore. He had been the rudderless 
ship. He had fallen into the bottom- 
less abyss. 


But the real blessing of sickness 
lay in the knowledge which had 
come to him of sickness and of him- 
self. Often he had wondered who is 
really sick, we here in the moun- 
tains, or they in the valley? If we 


j] are sick and know it, are we sick? 
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Gospel Through Sickness 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


If they are sick and do not know it, 
are they well? He saw~the patients 
who assumed they were sick only in 
body, but were ill also in mind and 
spirit; and the people of the village 
who were above the patients because 
they were not ill with TB, but were 
sick in mind and spirit. He realized 
the profound irony of the sick going 
blithely through life with the great- 
est assurance they are well, all the 
more dangerous because of their 
apparent health. But he would never 
forget the English minister who had 
known sickness, stripped it of the 
romantic trappings, and in being 
honest, had quickly touched him 
and made the Word and Commun- 
ion pregnant with new meaning. To 
this man and others like him he 
would be forever grateful. The hope 
of the future lay in them. 


It was only when the Word was 
given to him and shattered his being 
that the greenness of life rose first 
in him, that the whiteness of steril- 
ity melted away and in its place 
grew a new life. He had found the 
relevance of the Word in the life of 
the Christ and the Scripture. One 
passage he would always remember, 
“And not only so, but we glory in 
tribulations also: knowing that trib- 
ulation worketh patience; and pa- 
tience experience; and experience, 
hope: and hope maketh not 
ashamed; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 
And for him, herein lay the real 


health of life, in the mercy and love 
of the Almighty Father as revealed 
through the Lord, Jesus Christ. 

Finally, he realized that all life 
could be categorized by the attitude 
of men toward their sickness and 
health. First, there are those who are 
sick, know of their sickness, and 
have the Word. They are the Chris- 
tians of our society. For them, there 
is everlasting life in the mercy and 
forgiveness of the Christ. Second, 
there are those who are sick, know 
of their sickness and do not have the 
Word. They are the Greeks of our 
society. For them life is an everlast- 
ing and futile search for the answer 
and, thus, an everlasting tragedy. 
Third, there are those who are sick, 
do not know of their sickness and 
have the Word. They are the Phari- 
sees of our society. For them, life is 
barren, sterile and without content, 
for the vessel is empty. They are the 
self-righteous and hypocritical judges 
of our day. Fourth, there are those 
who are sick and know neither of 
their sickness nor of the Word of 
God. They are the secularists of our 
society. They are the optimists with- 
out hope, the lovers without love, 
the godless gods. For them, life is 
without life, but death is death. 

As he thought of all this, he hoped 
and prayed he would never forget it, 
for here lay his true blessing. He 
wanted always to remember that he 
was sick, for only then could he feel 
the need for health and find it in 
the Word. 
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——''Be Still and Know... .”’ 


Prayers Table 


1. 


O GOD, the eyes of all wait upon Thee, and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season; 
Thou openest Thy hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing. Amen. 


2. 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who dost feed our bodies 
with daily food, feed Thou our spirits with 
Thy heavenly grace, that we may truly serve 
Thee, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


3. 


Benedictus benedicat. Amen. 


4. 


O Giver of all good things, grant us Thy pres- 
ence as we partake of this food. As we live by 
Thy bounty, may we continually live to Thy 
praise, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


5. 


For all the blessings of our daily life we give 
Thee thanks, O God; by this food strengthen 
us to do Thy will, through Christ. Amen. 


6. 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And so the Lord be thankit. Amen. 


7. 


Thy mercies are ever new, O God, and our 
hearts would be ever grateful. Bless this food 
to our use in Thy service, in Christ’s name. 
Amen. 

8. 


For good food, and joy in eating; for good 
friends, and blessing in their company, we give 
Thee thanks, O God. Make us worthy of Thy 
grace ond of all the friends Thou givest us, 
through Christ. Amen. 


9. 


O Thcu who givest us heavenly bread for our 
spirits’ nurture, bless us now in these earthly 
tokens of Thy care, that we may be strong to 
do Thy will this day, through Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
10. 


© God, who hast done wondrously to give us 
of Thy bounty in the blessings of the earth, 
grant us also a full measure of the blessings 
of Thy heavenly Kingdom, through Christ. 
Amen. 


11. 


O God, who sendest sun and rain upon both 
the just and the unjust, forgive us and bless 
us as we partake of Thy bounty, that we may 
grow from strength to strength into the meas- 
ure of the fulness of the stature of Christ. 
Amen. 
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12. 


Almighty God, who art a Spirit, give us grace 
this day that we may worship Thee in spirit 
and in truth, that in partaking of Thy bounty 
we may become more like unto Thee whom 
we would serve, through Christ. Amen. 


13. 


For this food and these friends, accept our 
thanks, O God; may both keep us strong to 
serve Thy Kingdom, through Christ. Amen. 


14. 


Loving Provider, we thank Thee for food and 
drink. Help us to choose intelligently both 
quality and quantity for our physical needs 
from Thy bounty. We take this as part of Thy 
great provision of good for us and pray that 
through it in renewed strength we may serve 
Thee better day by day. Amen. 


15. 


Fother, we bow our heads in humble gratitude 
as we come again to take the food on which 
our bodies live. We thank Thee that we are 
more than physical and that Thy food is more 
than bread and meat. We thank Thee for Thy 
Spirit, and that it lives in us. Lord, we would 
receive Thee in our hearts and ever live with 
Thee. Amen. 
16. 


We give Thee thanks, for life and all its bless- 
ings. Give Thou this food to nourish our bodies, 
and Thy Word of Truth to feed our inner selves. 


Amen. 
17. 


O Lord, we thank Thee for these mercies of 
food laid before us and for friends to dine 
with. Help us to realize Thy great favors to us 
and let our health and strength and happiness 
be devoted to Thy work. Amen. 


18. 


Almighty God, Thou art the source of all things 
good. We are truly grateful for these gifts, and 
we pray that Thou will crown them with Thy 
spiritual presence. Amen. 


19. 


May Thy Spirit of Good fill all our hearts as 
we receive this food. Grant that we in turn 
will seek to do our part today in providing 
clothing, shelter and food for the poor. As we 
continually receive from Thee may our hands 
and hearts be quick to share these gifts with 
others less fortunate. Amen. 


20. 


We need no greater proof of Thy love, O 
Father, than the blessings Thou dost continu- 
ally shower upon us: the comradeship of our 
fraternity brothers; the educational advantages 
of our university; the health and strength of 
our bodies and minds which allow us to prepare 
for our place in the life of tomorrow; the love 
of our families and above all the opportunity 
to live lives of purpose when we are mindful 
of Thy will. Amen. 


21. 


Our Father, put the stamp of Thy goodness 
upon this food and upon us, we pray. Take 
from us prejudice and pride, and lead us 
through the day with good will in our hearts 
for all men. We thank Thee for giving us free 
access to the source of all good. We thank 
Thee for Him who shows the way. In His name. 


Amen. 
22. 


Divine Father of all people everywhere, as we 
sit down to a table filled with plenty, we pray 
for those who have little, for those who are 
cold and hungry an@ homeless and lonely. We 
pray that Thy love may so fill human hearts 
that those who have will share gladly with 
those who have not. Teach us to give as we 
receive. Amen. 


23. 


Almighty God our Father, we seek in vain to 
put into words the gratitude we feel for all 
thy goodness. We thank Thee for the energy 
in food and for the energy of spirit that flows 
from Thee to help us always. We thank Thee 
for the wisdom on which we may draw for 
right decisions. We thank Thee for Thy con- 
stant guiding care. Amen. 


24. 


Our Father, as we take this food which we 
could not have without Thy loving power to 
provide it, help us to learn the lesson of the 
ages that we are made for Thee and Thee 
alone. Take us and use us in Thy great plan. 
Pour out Thy love upon Thy children every- 
where as we feel it poured on us. Amen. 


O God, give us this day the bread of life and 
the living water that strengthens mind and 
spirit. Give us wisdom to understand that the 
things we touch and see are of less importance 
than the unseen, eternal things. Forgive us 
for the wrong we do, and teach us to be good. 
In the name of Him who was all good. Amen. 


26. 


O Incarnate Word, who dost reveal Thyself in 
the common things of our life, grant us Thy 
presence as we partake of this food, that as 
Thou hast blessed us in this bounty, we may 
bless Thee with all our soul and strength and 
mind, through Christ. Amen. 


27. 


As our Lord Christ was known to His friends in 
the breaking of bread, be Thou known unto us, 
O God, in the fellowship around this table, that 
all we do may be to Thy glory, through Christ. 


Amen. 
28. 


Everlasting God, who hast made us of the dust 
of the earth, and dost feed us with bounteous 
hand, keep us mindful that it is Thou only 
who makest us to dwell in safety; make us 
thankful for all Thy blessings, through Christ. 
Amen. 
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And Jesus satd unto 
them, I am the bread of 
life: he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst. 


—John 6: 35 


_.. Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by 
every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 


—Matthew 4: 4 


Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst 
atter righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 


—Matthew 5: 6 


... Give us this day 
our daily bread. 


—Matthew 6: 11 


29. 


We would be strong, O God: make us strong 
by this food, and by Thine everlasting grace, 
that we may live abundantly to Thy glory, in 
Christ. Amen. 


30. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind; 
For His mercies yet endure 
Ever faithful, ever sure. Through Christ, 
Amen. 


Authorized Prayers 


Roman Catholic (Grace before meals) 


Bless us O Lord, and these Thy gifts which 
we are about to receive from Thy bounty, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Episcopalian (Grace before meat) 


Give us grateful hearts, our Father, for all Thy 
mercies, and make us mindful of the needs of 
others; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Presbyterian 


Refresh us O Lord with Thy gifts, and sustain 
us with the bounty of Thy riches; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Jewish (After meals—Union Prayer Book) 


O Lord, Thou art our Shepherd, and we shall 
not want. Thou openest Thy hand and satisfiest 
the needs of every living being. We thank Thee 
for the gifts of Thy bounty which we have en- 
joyed at this table. As Thou hast provided for 
us hitherto, so mayest Thou sustain us through- 
out our lives. Thy kindness endureth forever, 
and we put our trust in Thee. While we enjoy 
Thy gifts, may we never forget the needy, nor 
allow those who want, to be forsaken. May our 
table be an altar of loving kindness, and our 
home a temple in which Thy spirit of goodness 
dwells. We praise Thee, O Lord, who in kind- 
ness sustainest the world. Amen. 
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‘That they might have life . . .” 


The Lord’s Prayer—After this manner therefore pray ye.”—(Matthew 
6: 9-13) 

“Our Father’ . . . One God, One World, One Human Family. 

“Thy kingdom come” . . . The reign of justice, mercy and love. 


“Thy will be done” ... It is not the will of the Father that one of 
these “‘little’’ ones should perish. 


“On earth” . . . Here and now to do His will. 


“Our daily bread” ...To each his share of the earth’s resources. 
There can be enough for ALL. That they might have life, all things 
essential to life, the means and the work for existence, and have it 
“more abundantly” of the earth's resources. 


“Our trespasses” . . . Not the faults and weaknesses of others, but 
OURS. 


“As we forgive” . . . The conditions of peace of mind. 


“Deliver us from evil” ... The evils of life are man-made, and of 
ourselves we cannot prevail over the evil within us. 


“Thine is the kingdom” ... Our highest loyalty is to God, “Whose 
service is perfect freedom.” 


“Thine is the power’ ... All (earthly) power corrupts absolutely. 


“Thine is the glory” ... “The pomp and vanity of this wicked world” 
are sources of injustice, cruelty and selfishness. 


“When we pray, therefore, for the bread which human labor, collab- 
orating with the soil, the sun and the weather, has brought from the 
wheat field to the table, we pray also for the perpetual communion, here 
in this life, of minds, and hearts, and souls, in the grace of fellowship. 
We are praying, that is, for the coming of the kingdom of God.” 

—From The Bible and Human Rights, by 


Kathleen W. Macarthur, recently pub- 
lished by Woman's Press. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


First Things First 


What's important in November? 
Football? Nostalgia of burning 
leaves under elms? The aftermath of 
steel and coal strikes? UN, hoping, 
patiently debating, adjusting, while 
two world forces, absurdly small- 
boyish, flex biceps in each other’s 
view? Jump of college costs, slump 
of college incomes? Thanksgiving 
with most students thankless? Dozens 
uf student conscientious objectors 
still imprisoned? Too many engi- 
neers now for the jobs? Big date for 
Homecoming? Mid-terms? Race 
hate in South Africa, and commu- 
nism in China? 


You are anxious and _ troubled 
about many things, but one thing 
is needful... . Fear not: I have over- 
come the world. ...If any man ts in 
Christ Jesus, he is a new creation. 
... Taste and see that the Lord 1s 
good.... 


The Student Christian movement 
declares this fall on campus: Nothing 
matters so much in a person, or a 
nation, or a world, as the answer 
given to the haunting, ultimate 
question: What think ye of Jesus 
Christ? 


Two-World Citizenship 


In these days when the FBI sifts 
“loyalty,” can we still fulfil the old 


Christian requirement of being 
citizens of “two worlds?” Paul's 
phrase; “‘your conversation is in 


heaven” been  retranslated 
“your citizenship is in heaven” and 
“ve are a colony of heaven.” Augus- 
tine’s classic Civitas Dei contrasted 
that City of God (to which all may 
belong), with the City of the World 
where we also maintain a temporary 
residence. 


Today it’s plain that unless we do 
maintain our citizenship in heaven, 
we won't be very good members of a 
democracy on earth. Once men give 
to some man their complete spiritual 
allegiance, obstructing their direct 
responsibility to God, they are 
tragically ready to give absolute 
dictatorship politically to some man 
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also. Democracy as we know it has 
never worked among non-Protestant 
peoples: Latin America’s endless 
dictatorships are bearing out the 
reluctant hypothesis too well. To get 
integrity of citizenship on _ earth, 
make Americans (or students on 
your Campus) citizens of heaven. As 
Our Lord said, loving our neighbor 
has one necessary antecedent condi- 
tion: loving God. 


Editorial We, Past Imperfect 


Seven years editing this journal— 
in its 67-year history—have meant 
for this withdrawing editor the con- 
tinual brewing of a strange and 
sweet emulsion: midnight oil, print- 
er’s ink and red ledger ink, touches 
of acid comment, gallons of “inert 
ingredients” (editorial and news- 
wise), spicy board meetings, honeyed 
reactions, and the clear current of 
surging campus Christian convic- 
tion. Helping a movement talk out 
loud to itself without being eccentric 
is a varied but blessed job. As NICC’s 
“committee to find a new editor” 
does so, may the next seven years 
for him or her be no less fat in 
satisfactions, even though far less 
lean in achievements. Der sub 
numine viget! 


Again, Block That Bloc 


When the National Student As- 
sociation met this fall, comprising 
delegates from most campuses but 
not from organizations, the one 
voting bloc which came through 
regularly was that of Roman Catho- 
lic instructed delegates. They made 
their weight felt especially in such 
matters as any possible indirect co- 
operation with communism (through 
the International Union of Stu- 
dents), state aid to church schools, 
student freedom from adult con- 
trol, etc. With as much bloc con- 
trol (ultimately by adult clerics) as 
communist students have always 
brought to legislative assemblies, 
they ably and frankly accomplished 
their ends. As several replied two 
years ago, when criticized for such 
bloc tactics, their rejoinder again 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


this year was, “You Protestants are 
far more numerous than we are: 
why don’t you organize a bloc dedi- 
cated to your interests?” 


One correspondent this fall feels 
that this is just what will happen, 
possibly not among Protestants as 
such, but in some other community 
of interest legislatively, just to stand 
up to Roman Catholic solidarity. Is 
that the way forward? We devoutly 
doubt it. Protestants go as_ indi- 
viduals, judging individually, voting 
as they see fit in each legislative 
choice. In NSA as anywhere else, 
“Where the spirit of Christ is, there 
is liberty. Liberty from bloc 
control. 


Year of Crusade 


One out of two Americans be- 
longs to the Church—which sounds 
better than the average 150 years 
ago: one out of fifteen. But mid- 
century finds millions not knowing 
Christ—hundreds of thousands of 
them on campus. How reach them? 


This month dozens of denomina- 
tions are joining in a United Evan- 
gelistic Advance, based mostly on 
personal visitation of laymen by 
other laymen, to reach many hun- 
dreds of thousands this year. This 
fall, too, a “Mid-Century Call to 
Christian Action” is being planned 
by the United Christian Youth 
Movement, featuring work camps, 
cell groups, and a hundred other 
means of reaching youth. At the 
same time, the University Christian 
Mission is this year adding dozens of 
extra campuses to its usual quota 
for sponsored team-led weeks of re- 
ligious renewal. 


Can this expansive, earnest effort 
meet world need, in days when 
Russia’s A-bomb, America’s falter- 
ing sense of destiny, and mankind's 
global frustration all threaten to 
undo us? Whether we call it an ad- 
vance, or a mid-century call, or a 
mission—the key need of men and 
women is renewal of life and hope 
found only in the Person of Christ. 
Take your part in that effort, this 
year. 
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Help Wanted Asia 


Bangkok, Siam 


fox at Asia’s students this year. 
Freedom, national independence, 
social justice and peace are the am- 
bitions of most of them. CHINESE 
students have figured prominently 
in the new successful communist 
revolution which promised the 
masses order and land. KOREANs south 
of the 38th parallel, intoxicated with 
the independence which has come 
at the end of years of occupation 
and war, are concerned to preserve 
their hard-won freedom against in- 
vasion from the North. Students at 
the universities of Hanoi and Sai- 
gon have joined the liberation 
armies of Ho Chi-min to drive out 
the French overlords from. 
NAMH. FILIPINOS, having striven for 
almost a half century to achieve 
national autonomy, are concerned 
io preserve their freedom against 
the possible encroachments of a com- 
munized China or a rearmed, re- 
industrialized Japan. MALAYA and 
INDONESIA still are smarting under 
imperial heels; BURMA, INDIA and 
PAKISTAN are discovering that inde- 
pendence and internal peace are 
states to be achieved rather than 
political gratuities. In JAPAN com- 
munism has new appeal for students. 
Let us glance at aspects of this vast 
ferment and emergency. 

CHINESE STUDENTS have fled south 
before the advancing communist 
armies, and north to escape the 
secret police of the reactionary 


Chinese students still live in wartime barracks: 
these are Canton refugees, summer of 1949 
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Writes WINBURN THOMAS 


Kuomintang. Following “liberation” 
students have been sent out on ad- 
ministrative deputations by the new 
government; in some universities 
the entire senior class has been re- 
quired for this purpose. 5,300 out of 
7,000 students refugeeing in Canton 
during the summer of 1949 were im- 
prest into the nationalist army. Hav- 
ing treked westward during the war, 
back at the close of the war, and 
being repeatedly dislocated during 
the civil war, students in communist 
territory greeted the red armies as 
genuine liberators and have entered 
wholeheartedly into the reconstruc- 
tion program of the New Order. 
VJ-Day found the JAPANESE a 
humiliated, weakened people. Dur- 
ing the several years they had ruled 
the Far East, nationalism had pro- 
vided the dynamic of their collec- 
tive national life. Military defeat 
destroyed this dynamic. The ancient 
religions—Shinto and Buddhism— 
were inadequate to fill the student 
mind. Of the available philosophies 
Communism makes greatest 
positive attraction, especially since 
the success of the red armies in 
China confronts the Japanese with 
the necessity of living alongside and 
in the shadow of a communist 
neighbor. The go0% increase at the 
last election in the number of com- 
munist seats in the National Diet 
indicates not so much fifth column 
infiltration as growing discontent 
against the occupation, and its in- 
effectual puppet governments, and 


popular resentment against the con- 
tinuing low standard of living. A 
Japanese student worker, asked to 
compare the communist tendencies 
today with those of the 1930's, re- 
plied, ““Then we were dilettantes. 
Today Communism is a life and 
death matter.” 

Thousands of students in south 
KOREA are penniless refugees from 
the soviet zone. From their point of 
view, North Korea is under a real 
Russian occupation, comparable 
with and more vicious in many 
respects than Japanese rule. In viet 
NAMH leadership allegedly or ac- 
tually communist is accepted _be- 
cause only the Ho Chi-min party is 
able to continue the popular revolu- 
tion, or to offer any hope of libera- 
tion from French oppression. Edu- 
cation has mushroomed in_ the 


Doshisha student: courage, uncertainty, hope 


Siam needs SCM staff, says Winburn Thomas (in middle) 
shown with Bangkok SCMers in seminar 
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NICC ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Judith “Judy” Holaday and Harry 
Smith became the new chairmen of the 
National Student YWCA and National 
Student Council of the YMCA, respec- 
tively, at their annual meetings at Bowl- 
ing Green State University, September 
4-10, 1949. They also serve as co-chair- 
men of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council. 

“Judy” has been one of the pillars of 
the YWCA at Oberlin College and of 
the Geneva Region. She is now working 
for an M.A. degree in Social Work at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 
Harry hails from the University of 
Texas. where he has given leadership to 
the YMCA and to Presbyterian student 
work. Harry is carrying out the tradi- 
tions of his family: his father is W. A. 
“Block” Smith, long-time General Sec- 
retary of the YMCA at Texas; his sister 
Frances is chairman of the NICC Com- 
mittee on Effective Citizenship. 


HELP WANTED (From preceding page) 
PHILIPPINES with the granting of na- 
tional independence. In a _ popula- 
tion of seventeen millions, there are 
31% millions in schools, one-tenth of 
this number being enrolled in col- 
leges, universities and _ vocational 
higher schools. Entrepreneurs are 
exploiting the Filipino desire for 


education by organizing schools 
for profit. ‘The universities in 
INDONESIA and BURMA have _ been 


closed during the civil war; at the 
present writing they are reopening 
in the former country, but it is not 
yet clear as to when the university 
at Rangoon will again have full 
classes. Students in INDIA and PAKIS- 
TAN acknowledge their humility be- 
cause of the blood-letting which ac- 
companied the partitioning of India, 
in the process of which many stu- 
dents lost their lives. In 1nDIA youth 
is flocking to the universities; in 
some institutions enrollments mount 
to 35,000, because young people are 
anxious to make the maximum con- 
tribution to the unification and 
strengthening of their country. They 
believe that a university education 
is a means to this end. 


What's SCM Doing? 


Virtually the full time of the stu- 
dent secretaries of the YMCA and 
YWCA in China has been channeled 
through the National Student Re- 
lief Committee during the past 
decade, administering a relief pro- 
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NATIONAL STUDENT YWCA OFFICERS (Top, I. 


to r.): Vice- 


Chairman Frances Copeland, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington; Chairman Judy Holaday; Vice-Chairman Franchon Lewis, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


NATIONAL YMCA OFFICERS: First Vice-Chairman Thomas Stewart, 
Princeton University; Chairman Harry Smith; Second Vice-Chairman 
Claude E. Hansen, University of California at Los Angeles; Secretary 
Peter Lawson, Brown University, Providence, R. |. 


gram in the universities. These or- 
ganizations and staff will continue 
to distribute relief to students while 
working for the rebuilding of China 
under the New Order. The National 
Christian Council of China has 
been channeling money and staff 
time through the SCM as the con- 
tribution of the Christian churches 
to the religious program of the local 
associations. 

In JAPAN, KOREA and the PHILIP- 
PINES, the student divisions of the 
YMCA and YWCA have cooperated 
with the representatives of Roman 
Catholic student organizations, form- 
ing student relief committees for the 
distribution of supplies provided by 
World Student Relief. The SCM in 
Japan seeks to make available to the 
students a positive religious ap- 
proach to the problems without 
going to the extremes of Barthian- 
ism which characterizes the thought 
and program of the national Chris- 
tian churches. —The YMCA and 
YWCA in Korea are concerned to 
channel the puritanical other-world- 
liness of the thousands of student 
Christians into creative Christian 
living. 

The SCM in InpIA, PAKISTAN and 
CEYLON has a _ well-integrated pro- 
gram of study and work, conferences 
and work camps designed to meet 
the total needs of the students in 
the universities. Student needs in the 
remainder of Asia are primarily the 
province and responsibility of the 


Protestant churches, which are gen- 
erally speaking unaware of the 
peculiar challenge and_ responsi- 
bility of the student world. The fact 
that there is no SCM staff in the 
pioneering lands means that in 
practice there is but a limited pro- 
gram to interpret the Christian faith 
to students outside a rather limited 
range of the institutional churches. 


The Future 


What can Christian students else- 
where do to help? The big need 


‘right now is to provide for these 


SCM’s, as leaders and advisers, Chris- 
tians with profound religious un- 
derstanding of social and political 
forces. Asians are preferred, but, 
since only a few are available, there 
is really a mission field here. Can 
SCMs of the West, in full consulta- 
tion with Asian national SCM com- 
mittees, send out to each of these 
countries mature, sensitive, pro 
foundly sincere Christian student 
movement leaders? India, China and 
Japan alone have staffs with train- 
ing and experience, but each could 
use additional fraternal secretaries. 
Numerical need is even greater in 
the pioneering lands: Siam, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines 
and Korea. For example, students 
who constitute the 250 units in the 
Korean Student Christian Federa- 
tion have requested the National 
YM and YW to supply staff; to date 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Christians on campus mav know 
NICC, USCC, WSCF and WSSF— 


By RALPH LEE SMITH 


T three initialsk—NSA— keep 
turning up. If a student is interested 
in student government work, he is 
referred to NSA’s literature, or to an 
NSA Intercollegiate Student Gov- 
ernment Clinic. If he finds the cost 
of living high in the local college 
town, he is told about NSA’s pur- 
chase card discount system for stu- 
dents. If he is trying to find a way to 
go abroad during his summer holli- 
days, some junior or senior is sure 
to tell him of NSA’s All-Student 
Tours to Western Europe, arranged 
entirely by students on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and available at a 
small fraction of the cost of a 
regular tourist excursion. 

NSA is only two years old. This 
new name on the list of venerable 
national student unions throughout 
the world has already assumed a 
respected place among them, and, 
with its broad basis of democratic 
representation, and its compre- 
hensive domestic and international 
programs, bids fair to lead the way 
in establishing new concepts of stu- 
dent organization, action, and serv- 
ice. 


How Did it Start? 


NSA had a colorful and dramatic 
birth in the unrest of the postwar 
American student community. A 
group of twenty-five American stu- 
dents, on their way to represent the 
United States at an international 
student assembly in Prague in the 
summer of 1946, first dreamed up 
NSA. These twenty-five students, 
whose story has become the Homeric 
legend of the National Student As- 
sociation, saw that, for lack of such 
an organization, which could send 
oficial delegations to student con- 
ventions throughout the world to 
represent the American  student’s 
point of view, the American position 
was doomed to a fragmentary and 
inadequate presentation. At Prague 
their worst fears were realized. In- 
stead of being able to present a com- 
prehensive, constructive student pro- 
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gram, the disorganized USA delega- 
tion found itself the victim of an 
unremitting offensive launched by 
well-briefed delegations from com- 
munist countries. Small Western 
European countries, which had 
looked to the United States students 
for leadership, came away disap- 
pointed and discouraged. And the 
twenty-five American students came 
back to the United States, dedicated 
to an idea in which bitter experience 
had taught them to believe. 

In December of 1946 a group of a 
thousand students from colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
met at the University of Chicago 
to discuss that idea. A United States 
National Student Association, they 
decided, was not only feasible and 
desirable, but absolutely necessary 
if the American student was to as- 
sume his proper share of responsi- 
bility in meeting the problems of 
the post-war world. They set up a 
committee to draft a constitution, 
and another committee to arrange a 
constitutional convention at the 
University of Wisconsin in Septem- 
ber, 1947. That convention was at- 
tended by 750 delegates, represent- 
ing a million American students. 
They modified, then accepted the 


NSA OFFICERS—Front Row: Robert A. Kelly, 
St. Peters College, President; Robert E. Dele- 
hanty, University of Louisville, Executive Secre- 
tary. Top: Erskine B. Childers, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Vice-president for International Affairs; 
Theodore Perry, Temple University, Vice-presi- 
dent for Student Life; Richard J. Medalie, 
Carleton College, Vice-president for Educa- 
tional Problems 


Now Know NSA 


draft constitution. And, _ before 
NSA was 24 hours old, they were 
busy developing policies, programs, 
and schedules of activity. 

This all-student organization, 
with its staff of undergraduates (who 
must interrupt their studies for a 
year to serve in the Association’s 
elective offices), has grown and ex- 
panded in a way that causes even 
the most visionary constitutional 
convention delegates to stare in col- 
lective wonder. The Annual Student 
Congress sets the Association’s 
policies. Between Congresses, work 
is carried on in each of NSA’s 25 
geographical regions. There regional 
conventions are held and _ local 
projects planned and executed. 


NSA’‘s International Program 


NSA has both a domestic and an 
international program. In the inter- 
national field, NSA has worked with 
student unions of European coun- 
tries to initiate low-cost student- 
conducted study, work, and travel 
tours for American student groups 
throughout Europe. Through the 
cooperation of the Dutch Office for 
Foreign Student Relations, space on 
converted Dutch troop transports 
has been made available to USA 
students at a low rate. Last summer 
6oo American students went on 
various NSA _ tours’ throughout 
Europe. Cost of the tours, including 
both crossings, and all food, lodging 
and transportation in Europe: $480 
to $700. 

Although world financial condi- 
tions make it difficult for NSA to 
return the favor and conduct tours 
for foreign students in the USA, a 
small tour of this type was run this 
summer for 50 students from various 
European countries. Both phases of 
NSA’s student travel program are 
due for expansion in the near future. 

In the field of relief and recon- 
struction, NSA has become one of 
the sponsors of World Student Serv- 
ice Fund. In one field of cooperative 
activity, NSA committees on many 
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campuses, using applications sup- 
plied jointly by WSSF and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization of the 
United Nations, have placed many 
displaced person students in Ameri- 
can colleges. ‘These committees have 
persuaded the college administra- 
tion to waive tuition, have secured 
housing and part-time jobs for the 
students, and have raised other 
necessary funds themselves. 


The Home Front 


The trend of current events has 
forced NSA to don seven-league 
boots. at home, as well as in its rela- 
tions with other members of the 
World Student Community. Recent 
firings of communist professors have 
plunged the organization into heated 
controversies over academic freedom. 
The majority at this summer’s Con- 
gress, which was held at the Un- 
versity of Illinois, denied that com- 
munist party membership was in it- 
self sufficient grounds for the dis- 
missal of teachers. 

Federal Aid to Education was also 
a big talking point; the Congress 
went on record as favoring Federal 
scholarships for students. ‘The prob- 
lem of student’s rights proved to be 
the rallying point for the Congress’ 
philosophers, who reflected the 
growing maturity of American stu- 
dent thought in realizing the neces- 


sity tor a declaration of obligations 
to accompany any statement of “‘stu- 
dents’ rights.”” Economically-minded 
students spent their time at the 
Congress working on the purchase 
card system, already in operation in 
several areas. Under “PCS,” student 
holders of purchase cards receive a 
discount on all purchases made at 
local stores that have entered into 
prior agreement with NSA. 


This Summer’s Congress Significant 


At the August 24-September 3 
Congress the delegates gave a re- 
sounding answer to a question that 
has recently been bothering in- 
formed people in the academic com- 
munity. For one thing, NSA has 
passed out of its organizational 
stage and is growing in both the 
scope and the complexity of its pro- 
grams. Again with veterans leaving 
the American college scene, younger 
men and women are stepping into 
the Association’s regional and na- 
tional offices, and must cope with 
problems that taxed the capacities of 
a campus community full of ex- 
perienced older. students. Is_ the 
younger, straight-out-of-high-school 
college generation capable of “‘carry- 
ing on?” 

As if in answer to the question, 
this summer’s Congress continued 
and expanded NSA’s programs. Act- 


ing on the basis of previous experi- 
ence, the Congress also devoted long 
sessions to probing the underlying 
policies upon which future broad 
programs might be securely based. 
In some of the traditionally difficut 
issues, such as the annual problem 
of establishing the tone and char. 
acter of NSA’s relations with the 
Communist-controlled International 
Union of Students, this Congress 
proved itself superior to any of its 
predecessors in ability to isolate 
closely interrelated aspects of a prob- 
lem and draft acceptable com- 
promise resolutions. 


NSA Moves On 


These are a bare sampling of cur- 
rent NSA projects. In fulfilling its 
mission of service to the American 
student, NSA has entered almost 
every phase of student activity and 
has created a few of its own. There 
was a time when many students and 
educators cast a dubious eye on 
NSA, saying, “It’s a good idea but 
it won't last long.’’ That time has 
passed. ‘The American student has 
proved himself to be imaginative, 
responsible, self-reliant, and an or- 
ganization which can boast such 
qualities in both its membership 
and its democratically selected lead- 
ership can face an opportunity-filled 
future with confidence. 


LUTHER (from page 7) 

to his health, it is that he may have 
strength to help the weak. He serves 
with no desire to put others under 
obligation to him, not distinguish- 
ing friend and enemy, and without 
regard to thanks or reward. Thus, 
we express socially our union with 
Christ and become, says Luther, 
“Christs to one another.” 

No ascetic or moralistic writer 
could stress more urgently the im- 
portance of socially directed good 
works than Luther does. But he in- 
sists that faith takes precedence. 
Faith is the tree whose fruits are 
good actions. Faith generates all 
active goodness; it gives vigor and 
quality to our outward works. The 
lesson is that works done to meet an 
authoritatively determined pattern 
and with a view to one’s own bene- 
fit can avail nothing toward salva- 
tion. Faith alone brings joyous 
liberty, teaches us to forget our self- 
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interest, puts us in contact with the 
inexhaustible resources of God, and 
empowers us for effective service to 
men. 

Luther’s is the language ag re- 
ligion, not merely of theology. Inso- 
far as he talks theology, it is the 
theology of experience. He has felt 
a great liberation: he knows “the 
courage faith gives a man when 
trials oppress him.’” He summons us 
to leave the treadmill of works 
anxiously done in quest of merit or 
status, and to strike out on the 
breezy highway of faith. In this 
generation we do well to ponder his 
advice, and to adopt it. Many about 
us are victims of anxiety and 
frustration through failure—as psy- 
chologists tell us —to discard a self- 
centered habit of mind. They could 
be set free in mind and soul by 
abandoning their pattern of self-help 
and responding in faith to God's 
love. We are all in need of recover- 


ing this freedom again and again. 
From the limitless resources of God 
we, too, may through faith draw the 
energies we need for lives fruitful 
in happy service. 


“A Mighty Fortress” 


A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing; 

Our Helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. . . . 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing: 
Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He; 

Lord Sabaoth His name, 

From age to age the same, 

And He must win the battle... . 


—Translated from the German of 
Martin Luther, 1483-1546 
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(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 22) 


Estes Declares for Academic Freedom 
ESTES PARK CONFERENCE. Head-liner 
Homer P. Rainey, President of Stephens 
College (Columbia, Mo.), led a fireside 
discussion on “‘Academic Freedom” and 
out of it grew a resolution which now 
has been sent to the Congressmen from 
Rocky Mountain states and to the presi- 
dents of colleges in the region. The reso- 
lution declared that ‘“‘we must protect 
the freedom of students and teachers to 
full access to information in the search 
for truth to evaluate ideas, with no in- 
fringement on academic freedom,” and 
declared opposition “to the screening of 
textbooks and the requiring of loyalty 
oaths by teachers and graduate assist- 
ants’ as ‘“‘a dire threat to all the free- 
doms held precious by the American 
heritage.” 


Social Inquiry Trips to Olympia 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Washington. The YMCA and YWCA 
jointly sponsored two trips on social in- 
quiry into the Olympia legislature. 
Other trips have included race relations, 
alcoholism, and juvenile delinquency. 


Discuss Social Responsibility 

COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell, Idaho. Fol- 
lowing discussion on juvenile delin- 
quency, prison laws, methods of han- 
dling prisoners, and local jail conditions, 
students and faculty members visited 
the State Penitentiary. Following the 
series the Boone Christian Association 
hopes to act effectively when penal meas- 
ures are brought up before the state 
legislature. 


When Advisers Meet 

PASADENA CITY COLLEGE, Pasadena, Cal. 
A stimulating all-day conference was 
held here for advisers. In the morning 
session the “Dialogue of the Deans” em- 
phasized the needs of Junior College 
students in relation to the role of the 
Student YMCA-YWCA movement. “Ad- 
vice of the Advisers” showed how our 
Student YMCAs and YWCAs do—can— 
should meet these needs. “How You 
Can Use Intercollegiate Activities of 
the Student YMCA-YWCA” was the 
subject at lunch, followed by a lively 
discussion of “Problems Which We Face 
and How We Meet Them.” Everyone 
enjoyed the demonstration of program 
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which included a “usable” movie, an ex- 
hibit of publicity posters and program 
plans, and a description of program re- 
sources. Dean Earl Cranston, of the 
Graduate School of Religion in Univer- 
sity of Southern California, gave a 
memorable address cn “The Center and 
Reason for It All.” 


Skeptics Hour Featured at Cal. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Religious Emphasis Week, sponsored by 
Inter-faith Council and _ Inter-church 
Council, featured a “Skeptics Hour” 
and a “Singspiration” chapel service 
each afternoon. The week was climaxed 
with a “Vesper Hour” at which Dr. 
Hugh Vernon White from the Pacific 
School of Religion talked on “Comple- 
tion of Personality.” —NANCY ARNOT 


Education and Religion Conference 

LESLEY COLLEGE, Cambridge, Mass. Sev- 
enty-one students from twelve colleges 
participated in the State Teachers Col- 
lege Conference on Education and Re- 
ligion. It was the first State Teachers 
College Conference which the Student 
Christian Movement in N.E. has spon- 
sored. The purpose was to deal spe- 


cifically with the problems prospective 
teachers have to face. and to deal with 
the important relationship of Christian- 
ity to education. 


Effective Citizenship Organization 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, lowa City, 
Iowa. The YMCA formed a Committee 
on Effective Citizenship to investigate 
and to take action on social and po- 
litical issues which are of significance to 
the university students. As its first proj- 
ect the group investigated the ban on 
political speakers on the State-supported 
campuses of Iowa. 


Christianity in the Professional Field 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Jackie Robinson, professional baseball 
player, told the story of his career to 
university students. With the focus on 
baseball, the interracial by-product was 
tremendous. The program, sponsored by 
the “B” Club and the NAACP, was a 
very popular event. 


Social Action Day 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis. 
Social Action Day has been established 
here, for fellowship with students from 
all over Wisconsin, and discussion of 
the social responsibility of Christian 
Students. Together the group sought ef- 
fective methods for translating this re- 
sponsibility into action and for investi- 
gating actual situations involving social, 
political, and economic problems. 
—Iris EATON 
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(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


Missionaries to USA Campuses 

Several missionaries, returned from 
dramatic service in far corners of the 
world, are visiting USA campuses this 
fall. Watch for their coming! For infor- 
mation as to hour and place, write or 
see the co-ordinator whose name is 
given in the itinerary. The intinerants 
are: 

FRANK LAUBACH has won fame teach- 
ing peoples of many nations to read in 
their own language. Students should 
know his deeply moving books: Letters 
of a Modern Mystic, The Silent Billion 
Speak, Prayer, Mightiest Force in the 
World. His travel schedule this month 
and next Is: 


Nov. 1-7: CHICAGO. Co-ordinator: Eugene 
Durham, 1800 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 


Nov. 8-13: MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: John 
Price, 1425 University Ave., NE, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

Nov. 14-17: IOWA STATE COLLEGE: Ray 
Cunningham, YMCA, Iowa State, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 18-20: GRINNELL COLLEGE: President 
Samuel Stevens, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Nov. 21-23: STATE UNIVFRSITY OF IOWA: 
Reverend John Craig, 725 Linn Street, 
Iowa City, lowa. 

Nov. 24-28: sT. LouISs, MissouRt: Ed Nest- 
ingen, YMCA Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Dec. 7: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE: Reverend 
William J. Campbell, 1907 Covent Place, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 

Dec. 13-14: ELON COLLEGE, NORTH CARO- 
LINA: President L. E. Smith, Elon College, 
N. C. 


MRS. RALPH SHRADER, Congregational 
missionary-professor of Foochow Col- 
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Magic of the printed word (Laubach in Nigeria) 


lege, China, will travel with Dr. Laubach 
and will be available for some talks, 
chapel addresses and discussion meet- 
ings, and for personal interviews with 
students interested in vocational oppor- 
tunities in church work in the Orient 
or elsewhere. 


RUTH SEABURY is recently back from 
Japan, where she was Educational Coun- 
selor to the President of Doshisha Uni- 


versity in Kyoto. Miss Seabury, vivid 
interpreter of Christianity-around the 
world, is a secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Con- 
gregational Churches. Her fall SVM 
travel schedule follows: 

Nov. 21-22: KENT STATE: Co-ordinator: 
Kathryn Beck, Canton, Ohio. 


Nov. 23-27: COLUMBUS, OHIO: Co-ordina- 
tor: Dr. M. C. McLean, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 28-29: DENISON U: Co-ordinator: 
President K. I. Brown, Granville, Ohio. 


Dec. 1-4: U. OF ILLINOIS: Co-ordinator: 
Lawrence Bennett, Urbana, Illinois. 


Dec. 5-7: KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN: Co-ordi- 
nator: John Duley, Inter-Church Council. 


Dec. 8-10: U. OF MICHIGAN: Co-ordinator: 
Reverend Dewitt C. Baldwin, Lane Hall, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dec. 11-13: MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: Co- 
ordinator: Reverend Wallace Ault, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


DR. HYLA WATTERS, Methodist medical 
doctor from China, is visiting colleges 
and universities in the eastern part of 
the USA. The southern colleges will 
have two travelers: DR. J. STUART STALEY, 
medical doctor from India, and REVER- 


END RAYMOND WOMELDORF, educational 
missionary of China. Travel schedules 
for these three will be ready when this 
page appears in front and may be ob 
tained by writing: Mary Alice Beck, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


New Educational Secretary 
Paul E. Converse holds the newly cre. 
ated portfolio of Educational Secretary, 
with responsibility for missionary edu- 
cation literature for student use. He 
was the first chairman of the Northern 
Baptist National Student Commission, 
was on state youth councils, then a mem. 
ber of the national administrative com. 
mittee of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, and participator in the 
USCC. Graduated from Denison Univer. 
sity with honors in 1943, he interrupted 
his Yale theological studies for campus. 
to-campus travel in behalf of. the Baptist 
Student Fellowship. He has attended 
World Student Christian Federation 
Conferences both in Europe and in the 
United States and was a delegate to 
Oslo in 1947. 
—Pavut E. CONVERSE 
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(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


International Fellowship in Sweden 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden. Four members of 
the German delegation from the Eastern 
zone viewed with suspicion the symbol 
of the Third Baptist World Youth Con- 
gress in Stockholm, Sweden. In their 
own land they were unhappily familiar 
with the clasped hands of the Com- 
munist Party insignia. But it soon be- 
came apparent, as the Sessions pro- 
ceeded, that the sign of the clasped 
hands was more than a symbol: it was 
the reality of the world fellowship of 
Baptist Young People. 

As the Congress opened that August 
evening in Stockholm’s Friksdalskallen 
there was a visible concern for the dele- 
gations whose absence was due to state 
restrictions upon personal and civil lib- 
erties. This Congress was the first inter- 
national fellowship meeting of young 
Baptists since Zurich, 1937. 

Chairman Nels Nitz of Sweden asked 
that it be a “Congress of Holy Serious- 
ness." His desire seemed realized as 
small groups discussed such topics as: 
the Christian’s witness in international 
relations: what Baptists stand for and 
their distinct contribution to the ecu- 
menical movement; and, the Christian 
compulsion of evangelism. Daily reports 
were received from individuals and con- 
ferences in several nations; these gave 
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evidence of Baptist youth work in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

Many felt that the real significance of 
the Stockholm Congress lay in the evi- 
dences of increasing youth initiative in 
the Youth Section of the World Baptist 
Alliance. Young and likeable Joel Soren- 
son is the able Director of Youth Work 
in the Alliance. It seems likely that the 
momentum of the future will be in the 
direction of continuing cooperation, 
with young people integrally part of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

Again, the Congress sign was more 
than a symbol as the delegates left 
Sweden's lovely capital city, as_ the 
Friksdalskallen doors were closed, as the 
flags of 23 nations and the white ban- 
ner representing Displaced Persons were 
taken down—for all felt that truly the 
hands of men had been touched by the 
outstretched hands of God. 
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Said and Remembered 

“We talk about reconstruction, Jesus 
talked about rebirth. We talk about 
building up the Kingdom of God, Jesus 
talked about its coming down into our 
hearts.’"—JOEL SORENSON, Sweden. 

“Everyone who trusts in_ progress 
looks on the world with the eyes of 
children.”—PASTOR HERBERT GUDTONS, 
Germany. 

“Freedom is not to do what you want, 
but to want to do what you ought.”— 
KENNETH DODGSON, USA. 

“Go home and write a book on What 
does Christianity mean to me.” —TOWN- 
LEY LORD, England. 

“As we as Christians seek to solve the 
problem of the ideal community we 
must realize that social and economic 
forces as determinants of the social or 
der have spiritual meaning because of 
the totality of the Christian life.”—JEs- 
SIE MCNEIL, USA. 

“I know no full grown Christian.”— 
CAY HERMAN, USA. 

“Christianity does not offer an escape 
but it faces the world with realities and 
a message of peace.”—IAN KEMP, New 
Zealand. 

“The Christian sees that peace 1 
neither a reward nor a solitude but a 
quality of life and a demand from God 
to participate in the sin and struggle 
of life.””—w. G. WICKRASINGHE, Ceylon. 


—BENNETT L. OweENs 
Yale Divinity School, Editor 
for Baptist Student Fellowship 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN UNITED STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


Echoes of Ecumenic Concerns 

BOWLING GREEN, Ohio. The USF delega- 
tion to the WSCF (World's Student 
Christian Federation) Conference here 
last August included: Marydel Damm 
(U. of Missouri), Mary L. Hawk (Ohio 
State), Charles IT. Hein (Elmhurst), 
Paul F. Mehl (Yale), Derl A. ‘Troutman 
(Catawba), Gilbert Whitney (Mich. 
State) and the national directors of our 
student work: Bryant Drake and 
Charles Schwantes. 

At the conference we worshiped ac- 
cording to different traditions and sang, 
each in his own language, from Cantate 
Domino. 

Mornings we studied the book of Acts. 
We met in small study groups and 
came together to discuss the most im- 
portant problems pointed up by the 
discussion groups. 

Afternoons brought discussion of sev- 
eral facets of WSCF policy and pro- 
gram. The commissions worked on ques- 
tions bearing on matters ecumenical, 
political, educational, and missionary; 
and on Bible study methods, relief prob- 
lems, and work in secondary and pre- 
paratory schools. 

Evenings we listened to addresses on: 
Christian Hope by Alan Booth, General 
Secretary of the British SCM; Christians 
in History by Max Alain Chevallier, 
General Secretary-elect of the French 
SCM; The Church Growing and One by 
FE. H. Johnson, of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement; Charity and Witness by 
William Ellis of Harvard University; 
The Christian Critique of the Univer- 
sity by Ruth A. Anderson of the Scottish 
SCM; and Hope in Action by Professor 
William Fennell, University of Toronto. 
These addresses merged into sessions 
continuing well into the night. Now, 
back on my campus and armed with the 
Bible, Student World, and “Grey 
Books,”” I look forward to deeper prob- 
ings, along with fellow students in my 
local USF. Together we shall seek a 
fuller understanding of the strange 
proclamation of the Federation. “Jn 
Jesus Christ, alone, is found salvation for 
individuals and society.” 

Immediately following the WSCF con- 
ference the State University at Bowling 
Green was host to the General Assembly 
of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil—a consultative body which may act 
only by consent of its member move- 
ments. USF delegates present were: co- 
chairmen Dorothy Dice (U. of Michi- 
gan) and Charles T. Hein (newly elect- 
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ed chairman of USCC’s WSCF commit- 
tee), and Marydel Damm, Mary L. 
Hawk, Paul F. Mehl. 

The major problem confronting the 
sixth meeting of the General Assembly 
was what should be the next step in the 
developing American Student Christian 
Movement? Dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the status quo—a loose and 
weak federation of 14 national move- 
ments. Yet amalgamation was seen as 
immediately impossible and perhaps al- 
ways undesirable. But between these ex- 
tremes many possibilities of closer fed- 
eration were seen. As these possibilities 
were sought, the real work was done 
in commissions, each of which met a 
total of 12 hours, each devoting its time 
to one aspect of “the next step.” Com- 
missions were set up: to consider the 
possibility of joint program planning 
among our member movements; to con- 
sider the committee structure of USCC: 
to work out a Clearer statement of the 
relation of the Student Volunteer move- 
ment and the University Christian Mis- 
sions to USCC, and to consider the im- 
plications of the WSCF and its summer 
meetings for our American movements. 


Since this was a working rather than 

a voting type of meeting the minutes 
do not give a precise formulation of 
the next step for the American SCM. 
There is no certainty as to where we 
should go from here. As this magazine 
is being printed, a fall retreat of the 
Council is meeting for a discussion of 
the work of the first two commissions. 
—Pavut MEHL 


Inside USF 

Cell groups of various types are in- 
creasing in number and importance in 
USF. In groups shaped like the little 
band composed of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, students everywhere are recog- 
nizing the value of intimate religious 
experience. The groups are developing 
in a variety of patterns: one meets for 
fifteen minutes of prayer and inspira- 
tion each morning. Another sets aside an 
hour each week for Bible study, prayer 
and discussion of personal problems. As 
groups have grown in intimate unity, 
they have set aside disciplines involving 
outside preparation (Bible study or dis- 
cussion of religious books) and have 
sought reverently the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in directing the course of 
their meeting. Whatever the types of 
organization, many USFers have found 
in the cell group the “calm center” so 
essential in the rush and strain of col- 
lege. 

—RoBERT JOHNSON, Yale, Chairman, 

USF Publications Committee 
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IN UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


Truman Sends Greetings 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Harry S. 
Truman sent greetings to the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Confer- 
ence, held at Bowling Green, Ohio, last 
August. The telegram read: 


I SEND HEARTY GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES 
TO THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN LEADERS FROM 
OVERSEAS GATHERING WITH YOU TO LAY 
PLANS FOR INCREASED MISSIONARY ACTIV- 
ITY. I TRUST THAT YOUR DELIBERATIONS 
WILL BE FRUITFUL OF WISE COUNSELS. MY 
MESSAGE TO YOU AND TO YOUR CO-WORKERS 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT IS TO GO 
FORWARD IN THE SPIRIT OF A FAMOUS 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EVANGELIST WHO 
DECLARED THE WORLD WAS HIS PARISH. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN, 


Every one of the 169 delegates sent 
back a message of greeting to the Presi- 
dent, in a large notebook. A page was 
given to each one of the twenty-eight 
countries represented at the conference. 
The notebook was taken to the Presi- 


dent in person by William Stringfellow, 
Bates College '49, who had a twenty- 
minute personal interview in which the 
President expressed great interest in 
the programs of Christian students. 
Stringfellow presented the President 
with the small silver lapel cross, symbol 
of the World's Student Christian Feder- 
ation, and told of the deep meaning of 
the cross, especially for Christian stu- 


Truman and Stringfellow 
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dents in Europe, where it originated 
when German students smuggled the 
crosses out of Germany to pay their 
pledge to the Federation when Hitler 
had forbidden international contact. 


Need Poets in India 

GOPALMANDIRAM, VAZHUHACAUD, TRIVAN- 
DRUM, INDIA.—M. M. Thomas, promi- 
nent Indian youth leader and _ vice- 
chairman of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, suggests that Christian 
poets and novelists be sent to India as 
missionaries to interpret the Christian 
faith in terms of the meaning of litera- 
ture. “A new All-India Literature So- 
ciety, basing its thoughts on Marxian 
philosophy, has captured young Indian 
writers,” he said. 


Christian Personality 

PARIS, FRANCE.—The 1949 conference of 
the French SCM at Bievres asked the 
question, “How do we form Christian 
personality?” We cannot do it ourselves, 


“The Kesewe Shel 


Toward Better Race Relations, by Do- 
thory Sabiston and Margaret Hiller 
(Woman's Press, 1949, $2.50) reportsona 
Rosenwald-financed study of seventeen 
YWCA interracial programs throughout 
the country. Reportorial, clear. 


The First Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, edited by W. A. Visser 
't Hooft (Harper, 1949, $3.50) is a 270- 
page play-by-play annal of the Amster- 
dam meeting in 1948, factual for the 
record, by the executive secretary. Ar- 
chival. 


Time- to Spare, by Douglas V. Steere 
(Harper, 1949, $2) is for those who in 
4 Kempis’ phrase, “have time to spare 
for God” in spiritual-life retreats. An 
introduction speaks of the variety of re- 
treat centers growing today; then a sec- 
tion describes place and schedule for the 
sort of retreat Professor Steere (philoso- 
phy, Haverford) finds effective; then a 
longer section reproduces actual instruc- 
tion talks and mealtime readings the 
author has used. “Must” for retreat ar- 
rangers. 


Protestant Churches and _ Industrial 
America, by Henry F. May (Harper, 
1949, $3.50), traces by versatile research 
the rise of the social gospel in the late 
1800's, with Bushnell, Beecher, Hunt- 
ington, Gladden, and others involved. 
The author teaches history at Scripps. 
Authoritative. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets (Vol. 
I), by Julius A. Bewer (Harper, 1949, 
$.50) is the first of the paper-bound 
volumes, 80 pp., of Harper’s Annotated 
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but must let Christ transform us, was 
their conclusion. Not the historical 


Christ, not the dogmatic nor the senti- 
mental Christ, but the person, Christ. 


British Student Congress 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—Reporting to Chris- 
tian students on the National Union of 
Students Congress in Great Britain, 
C. W. L. Hall said that “the speakers, 
with few exceptions, failed to measure 
adequately the intelligence of their audi- 
ence; nor did they appreciate fully the 
urgency of the problems engaging the 
mind of students at the present time.” 
He made a bow to the communists “for 
forcing the pace, even while regretting 
that discussion was marred by too much 
adolescent political hysteria.” Continu- 
ing, he said, “Christian and non-Chris- 
tian students alike must realize that the 
universities are not the proper place 
for immature partisan propaganda, and 
that sound thinking and impartial judg- 
ments are required if a constructive and 


Bible Series, covering Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah. Well-printed King James text 
with concise introduction to each book, 
and rather crowded footnotes, provides 
liberal, scholarly, keen helps for group 
or individual study. Good start for a 
series. 


The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest 
F. Scott (Scribner, 1949, $2.50) asks why 
they were written, and answers cogently 
for each on evidence of keenly caught 
detail and avowed evangelical intent. 
Dr. Scott taught ethics at Union Semi- 
nary in New York for many years. 
Scholarly but untechnical. 


Handbook of YMCA Camp Administra- 
tion, edited by John A. Ledlie and 
Ralph D. Roehm (Association, 1949, 
$4.50) is for any college group which 
runs a camp for youth, and needs tested 
wisdom about every aspect of big-camp 
operation; it is 240 pages of concise, 
practical counsel. 


You Can’t Win, by Ernest E. Blanche, 
(Public Affairs Press, 1949, $2) is excel- 
lent prepoker reading, an amazing study 
by an Army General Staff logistics ex- 
pert calculating risks in every sort of 
gambling—from carnival wheels (inva- 
riably “‘fixed’’) to Irish Sweepstakes (most 
tickets sold in the U.S. are counterfeit) 
to Pyramid Clubs. Statistical, racy. 
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useful response is to be made to the 
very pertinent challenge of Marxism.” 


Above All Nations, edited by Devere Al- 
len (Harper, 1949, $2) assembles over 
200 quotes or incidents of brotherhood 
above nationalism during War II; some 
mild, some poignant, some military, 
some pacifist, all readable. New war 
angle. 


What Would Pacifists Have Done About 
Hitler?, by A. J. Muste (Fellowship Press, 
1949, $.10) urgently and briefly (20 
pages) puts the case for United States 
leadership in disarmament and_ good- 
will among nations. Provocative. 


The Cost of Discipleship, by Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (Macmillan, 1949, $2.50) be- 
gins with a brief preface by Niebuhr, 
and a memoir sketching the life of this 
gallant young anti-Hitler pastor who 
was executed at Flossenburg concentra- 
tion camp just as the liberating Allies 
marched upon it. Here are twenty-two 
brief studies, devotional and somewhat 
theological, which demonstrate _ the 
depth of his thinking before his martyr- 
like death at 39. Sober, Biblical. 


Conscious Clay, by William Allison 
Shimer (Scribner, 1948, $2.50) takes 
student readers “from science via phi- 
losophy to religion,” the author demon- 
strating that as _ ex-college-president 
(Marietta) and philosophy prof he 
knows undergrad problems and _lan- 
guage. For students with real questions, 
this book is steady, wise, practical. 


Best Religious Stories, edited by J. Ed 
ward Lantz (Association Press, 1948; 
$2.50) gives 21 short stories which have 
appeared 1945-48, 9 in Classmate, of 
which the author is editor. “Jnsptra- 
tional,” early-teenish. 
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Who’s Where 
(News of Staff Personnel) 


Hartland Helmich: Middle Atlantic 
Regional Staff (half-time); University ol 
Pennsylvania (half-time). 

Prentiss Pemberton: member of the 
faculty at Andover Newton Seminary 
(formerly, Regional Secretary in New 
England). 

Charles Kemp: Executive Secretary, 
University of Nebraska YMCA. 

Robert Fuessle: Associate, University 
of Cincinnati YMCA. 

Dr. Philip Moulton: Associate to the 
Dean, University of Chicago; Director of 
Student Religious Activities. 

Dr. Harold E. Bernhard: Iowa State 
Teachers College, Director of Student 
Religious Activities. 

Theodore Ledeen: Associate at the 
Georgia Tech YMCA (formerly, Execu- 
tive Secretary at the University of Okla- 
homa YMCA). 

John Thomas: Chaplain at State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. (from 
Dwight Hall, Yale University). 

Grace Keefer: Director of the Unt 
versity Christian Association, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Kana C. Nestingen: Co-kxecutive 
Director (on temporary basis), Washing: 
ton University YMCA-YWCA, St. Louts, 
Missouri. 

Theodora Ninesteel: Executive Direc- 
tor, University YWCA, Los Angeles. 
California (from Christian Association, 
University of Pennsylvania). 

Jean Morton: Young Adult Program 
Director, “tucson YWCA, and YMCA- 
YWCA of University of Arizona. 

Jean Carlisle: Secretary-in- Training, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Maynard Cassady: Director ol 
the Women’s Division of the C.A., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Weylene Edwards: Executive Direc- 
tor of YWCA, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

Lulla Hansen (Mrs. Charles) Mark- 
man: Executive Director of YWCA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Esther Lee Smith: part-time work 
with the YWCA, University of Colorado, 
boulder. 

Grace C. Steinbeck: Acting Executive 
Director of YWCA, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. | 

Sophie Webster: Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of YWCA, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 

Violet Van Note: Acting Executive 
Director of YMCA-YWCA, Riverside 
College, California. 

Donald Ostrander: Executive Direc: 
tor of the SCA, Glendale College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Carolyn Sullivan: Executive 
Director of YWCA at) Indiana Unie 
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Coming Events 


November 

November 19, 20—Oklahoma Student 
YMCA and YWCA Conference. 

November 19, 20—Texas Student YMCA 
and YWCA Conference. 

November 23—Texas Council of Church 
Related Colleges, Abilene. 

November 18, 20—Area VIII Middle Atlan- 
tic SCM Conference, Jackson’s Mills, 
Glenville, West Virginia. 

November 10, 15-——Pacific Southwest Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA Staff Confer- 
ence, Asilomar, California. 

November 11, 13——-Conference on College 
Women and Church Life, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka, N. Y. 

December 

December 26, January 1—Pacific Southwest 
Student YMCA-YWCA Conference, Asil- 
omar, California. 

December 21, January 1—Second Triennial 
Inter-seminary Conference, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, 

December 27, 31—National Methodist Stu- 
dent Conference, Urbana, Ill. 

December 27, January 1—Disciple Student 
Fellowship Quadrennial, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 27, January 1—Baptist National 
Student Conference, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

December 28, 29—Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Student Conferences, Otterbein, 
Westerville, Ohio. 

January 


January 25, 27—Middle Atlantic Regional 
Stall Conference. 

January 27, 2g—Faculty Conference, South- 
west Council of Student Christian Asso- 
clations, 


A MINISTER'S 
COMPENSATION! 


No profession is more 
highly paid than that 
of the Christian minis- 
try, which brings re- 
wards that cannot be 
measured by salary. 

The best ministers are 
rarely interested in fi- 
nancial returns, but 
give their lives in service because 
of the needs of humanity. The mosvu 
urgent need is to reveal the spirit 
of God to a discouraged and con- 
fused world. 


The rewards? The love and re- 
spect of the community, the satis- 
factions of seeing lives rebuilt and 
courage restored for new achieve- 
ments, abiding friendships, cultural 
opportunities, and membership in 
the world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship. 

That minister or missionary is 
richest who gives the most away, 
for thereby he has drawn on un- 
seen sources of power, and has ac- 
cumulated values that are eternal. 

Are YOU interested in Christian 
service as a life work? Or do you 
have a friend or acquaintance who 
feels a call to the ministry? 


Write for guidance to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Ave. 


versity, is now Donavon 
Auble. 

Mable Pauline Gillespie: Associate 
Director of the YWCA at the University 
of Southern California, is now Mrs. 
Claude E. Hansen. 

Barbara Bodley: Associate Director of 
YWCA is at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, and not in Kansas State 
College, as previously announced. 


HELP FOR ASIA (from page 20) 


the YM has one secretary who plans 
to spend the next six months in 
Japan studying student methods 
and organization, and the YW has a 
half-time secretary with no specific 
student work training. Until this 
numerically and religiously strong 
movement has had time to develop 
its own leaders, the SCMs of the 
West will need. to supply staff as- 
sistance. 

‘ Workers need tools. Long-range 
programs require literature, publica- 
tions, study books. Staff is needed to 
prepare, translate, and adapt these 


Mrs. John 


works for national student groups 
in Asian lands. Money is needed to 
publish them for student use. Works 
published in the west do not suffice, 
both because Asians have only a 
limited command of western lan- 
guages, but more important because 
the background and needs of Asian 
students are radically different from 
those of European and American 
students. 

Asia requires understanding, both 
for its own sake and also for what 
Asia has to contribute to the west, 
for instance in the renewal of Chris- 
tianity. The summertime trek of 
American Students to Europe should 
be diverted to Asia; professors who 
spend their sabbaticals studying in 
British and continental universities 
should volunteer their services to 
one of the dozens of first-rate uni- 
versitics in Asia. Such an encounter 
inevitably alters the world view of 
the individual concerned, and_ be- 
comes the means of interpreting 
Asian life and culture to the West. 
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dents in Europe, where it originated 
when German students smuggled the 
crosses out of Germany to pay their 
pledge to the Federation when Hitler 
had forbidden international contact. 


Need Poets in India 

GOPALMANDIRAM, VAZHUHACAUD, TRIVAN- 
DRUM, INDIA.—M. M. Thomas, promi- 
nent Indian youth leader and _ vice- 
chairman of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, suggests that Christian 
poets and novelists be sent to India as 
missionaries to interpret the Christian 
faith in terms of the meaning of litera- 
ture. “A new All-India Literature So- 
ciety, basing its thoughts on Marxian 
philosophy, has captured young Indian 
writers,” he said. 


Christian Personality 

PARIS, FRANCE.—The 1949 conference of 
the French SCM at Bievres asked the 
question, “How do we form Christian 
personality?” We cannot do it ourselves, 


‘The Resewe Shel 


Toward Better Race Relations, by Do- 
thory Sabiston and Margaret Hiller 
(Woman's Press, 1949, $2.50) reportsona 
Rosenwald-financed study of seventeen 
YWCA interracial programs throughout 
the country. Reportorial, clear. 


The First Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, edited by W. A. Visser 
't Hooft (Harper, 1949, $3.50) is a 270- 
page play-by-play annal of the Amster- 
dam meeting in 1948, factual for the 
record, by the executive secretary. Ar- 
chival. 


Time to Spare, by Douglas V. Steere 
(Harper, 1949, $2) is for those who in 
4 Kempis’ phrase, “have time to spare 
for God” in spiritual-life retreats. An 
introduction speaks of the variety of re- 
treat centers growing today; then a sec- 
tion describes place and schedule for the 
sort of retreat Professor Steere (philoso- 
phy, Haverford) finds effective; then a 
longer section reproduces actual instruc- 
tion talks and mealtime readings the 
author has used. “Must” for retreat ar- 
rangers. 


Protestant Churches and _ Industrial 
America, by Henry F. May (Harper, 
1949, $3.50), traces by versatile research 
the rise of the social gospel in the late 
1800's, with Bushnell, Beecher, Hunt- 
ington, Gladden, and others involved. 
The author teaches history at Scripps. 
Authoritative. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets (Vol. 
I), by Julius A. Bewer (Harper, 1949, 
$.50) is the first of the paper-bound 
volumes, 80 pp., of Harper’s Annotated 
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but must let Christ transform us, was 
their conclusion. Not the _ historical 
Christ, not the dogmatic nor the senti- 
mental Christ, but the person, Christ. 


British Student Congress 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—Reporting to Chris- 
tian students on the National Union of 
Students Congress in Great Britain, 
C. W. L. Hall said that “the speakers, 
with few exceptions, failed to measure 
adequately the intelligence of their audi- 
ence; nor did they appreciate fully the 
urgency of the problems engaging the 
mind of students at the present time.” 
He made a bow to the communists “for 
forcing the pace, even while regretting 
that discussion was marred by too much 
adolescent political hysteria.” Continu- 
ing, he said, “Christian and non-Chris- 
tian students alike must realize that the 
universities are not the proper place 
for immature partisan propaganda, and 
that sound thinking and impartial judg- 
ments are required if a constructive and 


Bible Series, covering Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah. Well-printed King James text 
with concise introduction to each book, 
and rather crowded footnotes, provides 
liberal, scholarly, keen helps for group 
or individual study. Good start for a 
series. 


The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest 
F. Scott (Scribner, 1949, $2.50) asks why 
they were written, and answers cogently 
for each on evidence of keenly caught 
detail and avowed evangelical intent. 
Dr. Scott taught ethics at Union Semi- 
nary in New York for many years. 
Scholarly but untechnical. 


Handbook of YMCA Camp Administra- 
tion, edited by John A. Ledlie and 
Ralph D. Roehm (Association, 1949, 
$4.50) is for any college group which 
runs a camp for youth, and needs tested 
wisdom about every aspect of big-camp 
operation; it is 240 pages of concise, 
practical counsel. 


You Can’t Win, by Ernest E. Blanche, 
(Public Affairs Press, 1949, $2) is excel- 
lent prepoker reading, an amazing study 
by an Army General Staff logistics ex- 
pert calculating risks in every sort of 
gambling—from carnival wheels (inva- 
riably ‘‘fixed’’) to Irish Sweepstakes (most 
tickets sold in the U.S. are counterfeit) 
to Pyramid Clubs. Statistical, racy. 
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useful response is to be made to the 
very pertinent challenge of Marxism.” 


Above All Nations, edited by Devere Al- 
len (Harper, 1949, $2) assembles over 
200 quotes or incidents of brotherhood 
above nationalism during War II; some 
mild, some poignant, some military, 
some pacifist, all readable. New war 


angle. 


What Would Pacifists Have Done About 
Hitler?, by A. J. Muste (Fellowship Press, 
1949, $.10) urgently and briefly (20 
pages) puts the case for United States 
leadership in disarmament and _ good- 
will among nations. Provocative. 


The Cost of Discipleship, by Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (Macmillan, 1949, $2.50) be- 
gins with a brief preface by Niebuhr, 
and a memoir sketching the life of this 
gallant young anti-Hitler pastor who 
was executed at Flossenburg concentra- 
tion camp just as the liberating Allies 
marched upon it. Here are twenty-two 
brief studies, devotional and somewhat 
theological, which demonstrate _ the 
depth of his thinking before his martyr- 
like death at 39. Sober, Biblical. 


Conscious Clay, by William Allison 
Shimer (Scribner, 1948, $2.50) takes 
student readers “from science via phti- 
losophy to religion,” the author demon- 
strating that as ex-college-president 
(Marietta) and philosophy prof he 
knows undergrad problems and _ 
guage. For students with real questions, 
this book is steady, wise, practical. 


Best Religious Stories, edited by J. Ed 
ward Lantz (Association Press, 1948, 
$2.50) gives 21 short stories which have 
appeared 1945-48, 9 in Classmate, of 
which the author is editor. “Jnsptra- 
tional,” early-teenish. 
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Who’s Where 
(News of Stafl Personnel) 


Hartland Helmich: Middle Atlantic 
Regional Staff (half-time); University of 
Pennsylvania (half-time). 

Prentiss Pemberton: member of the 
faculty at Andover Newton Seminary 
(formerly, Regional Secretary in New 
England). 

Charles Kemp: Executive Secretary, 
University of Nebraska YMCA. 

Robert Fuessle: Associate, University 
of Cincinnati YMCA. 

Dr. Philip Moulton: Associate to the 
Dean, University of Chicago; Director of 
Student Religious Activities. 

Dr. Harold E. Bernhard: lowa State 
Teachers College, Director of Student 
Religious Activities. 

Theodore Ledeen: Associate at the 
Georgia Tech YMCA (formerly, Execu- 
tive Secretary at the University of Okla- 
homa YMCA). 

John Thomas: Chaplain at State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. (from 
Dwight Hall, Yale University). 

Grace Keefer: Director of the Unt 
versity Christian Association, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Kana C. Nestingen: Co-Fxecutive 
Director (on temporary basis), Washing: 
ton University YMCA-YWCA, St. Louts, 
Missouri. 

Theodora Ninesteel: Executive Direc- 
tor, University YWCA, Los Angeles, 
California (from Christian Association, 
University of Pennsylvania). 

Jean Morton: Young Adult Program 
Director, “Tucson YWCA, and YMCA- 
YWCA of University of Arizona. 

Jean Carlisle: Secretary-in- Training, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Maynard Cassady: Director ol 
the Women’s Division of the C.A., Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Weylene Edwards: Executive Direc- 
tor of YWCA, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

Lulla Hansen (Mrs. Charles) Mark- 
man: Executive Director of YWCA, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Esther Lee Smith: part-time work 
with the YWCA, University of Colorado, 
boulder. 

Grace C. Steinbeck: Acting Executive 
Director of YWCA, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California. 

Sophie Webster: Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of YWCA, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 

Violet Van Note: Acting Executive 
Director of YMCA-YWCA, Riverside 
College, California. 

Donald Ostrander: Executive Direc- 
tor of the SCA, Glendale College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Carolyn Ann Sullivan: Executive 
Director of YWCOA at Indiana Uni 
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Coming Events 


November 

November 19, 20—Oklahoma Student 
YMCA and YWCA Conference. 

November 19, 20—Texas Student YMCA 
and YWCA Conference. 

November 23—Texas Council of Church 
Related Colleges, Abilene. 

November 18, 20—Area VIIL Middle Atlan- 
tic SCM Conference, Jackson’s Mills, 
Glenville, West Virginia. 

November 10, 15-—-Pacific Southwest Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA Staff Confer- 
ence, Asilomar, California. 

November 11, 13—-Conference on College 
Women and Church Life, Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka, N. Y. 

December 

December 26, January 1—Pacific Southwest 
Student YMCA-YWCA Conference, Asil- 
omar, California. 

December 21, January 1—Second Triennial 
Inter-seminary Conference, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, IIl. 

December 27, 31—National Methodist Stu- 
dent Conference, Urbana, 

December 27, January 1—Disciple Student 
Fellowship Quadrennial, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 27, January 1—Baptist National 
Student Conference, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

December 28, 29—Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Student Conferences, Otterbein, 
Westerville, Ohio. 

Janua ry 

January 25, 27—-Middle Atlantic Regional 
Stall Conference. 

January 27, 2g—Faculty Conference, South- 
west Council of Student Christian Asso- 
clations. 


versity, is now Mrs. John Donavon 
Auble. 

Mable Pauline Gillespie: Associate 
Director of the YWCA at the University 
of Southern California, is now Mrs. 
Claude E. Hansen. 

Barbara Bodley: Associate Director of 
YWCA is at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, and not in Kansas State 
College, as previously announced. 


HELP FOR ASIA (from page 20) 


the YM has one secretary who plans 
to spend the next six months in 
Japan studying student methods 
and organization, and the YW has a 
half-time secretary with no specific 
student work training. Until this 
numerically and religiously strong 
movement has had time to develop 
its own leaders, the SCMs of the 
West will need. to supply staff as- 
sistance. 

‘ Workers need tools. Long-range 
programs require literature, publica- 
tions, study books. Staff is needed to 
prepare, translate, and adapt these 


A MINISTER’S 
COMPENSATION! 


No profession is more | 
highly paid than that | 
of the Christian minis- 


try, which brings re- 
wards that cannot be 
measured by salary. 

The best ministers are 
rarely interested in fi- 
nancial returns, but 
give their lives in service because 
of the needs of humanity. The mosv 
urgent need is to reveal the spirit 
of God to a discouraged and con- 
fused world. 


The rewards? The love and re- 
spect of the community, the satis- 
factions of seeing lives rebuilt and 
courage restored for new achieve- 
' ments, abiding friendships, cultural 
opportunities, and membership in 
the world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship. 

That minister or missionary is 
richest who gives the most away, 
for thereby he has drawn on un- 
seen sources of power, and has ac- 
cumulated values that are eternal. 

Are YOU interested in Christian 
service as a life work? Or do you 
have a friend or acquaintance who 
feels a call to the ministry? 


Write for guidance to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 


works for national student groups 
in Asian lands. Money is needed to 
publish them for student use. Works 
published in the west do not suffice, 
both because Asians have only a 
limited command of western lan- 
guages, but more important because 
the background and needs of Asian 
students are radically different from 
those of European and American 
students. 

Asia requires understanding, both 
for its own sake and also for what 
Asia has to contribute to the west, 
for instance in the renewal of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The summertime trek of 
American Students to Europe should 
be diverted to Asia; professors who 
spend their sabbaticals studying in 
British and continental universities 
should volunteer their services to 
one of the dozens of first-rate uni- 
versitics in Asia. Such an encounter 
inevitably alters the world view of 
the individual concerned, and _ be- 
comes the means of interpreting 
Asian life and culture to the West. 
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